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A PROFOUND shock was caused throughout the British Empire 
by the announcement on November 15 that Lord Roberts had 
suddenly died during a visit to the front, where 
he had gone as Colonel-in-Chief of the Indian 
Contingent to revisit his former comrades in arms and to study 
an obscure situation on the ground. He was most anxious, 
in spite of the bitter weather, to see some guns in action, and 
went to the top of a hill in a hurricane. He caught a chill 
which rapidly developed into pneumonia, and passed painlessly 
and peacefully away in a few hours, leaving an irreparable blank. 
Not only was Lord Roberts a great and good man and the foremost 
soldier of his age, as well as one of the most successful of all time, but 
he was the most revered and beloved of men. His career was so 
complete, his life so beautiful, and his death within sound of the 
guns so fitting, that we try and console ourselves by saying that 
it is the end he would have preferred. Nevertheless there is a 
widespread sense of desolation, for we shall never look on his 
like again. The newspapers have done full justice to his achieve- 
ments in the field—which he immensely enjoyed—but he was 
perhaps greatest where he failed, namely in the work—which he 
did not enjoy—of vainly trying to arouse his countrymen to 


prepare themselves against impending peril before it was too late. 
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The failure of the politicians and the people to respond was a 
real sorrow to Lord Roberts—not a personal sorrow, because he 
was quite above any petty feelings, but simply because he knew 
what would be in store for us, though before he died he must 
have hoped and believed that our luck might once again enable 
us to “muddle through.” Lord Roberts was buried in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral on November 19, all London 
turning out to do honour in death to the man to whom they 
had turned a deaf ear in life, however much they loved him. 
Before he died he was like Washington, “first in peace” as 
he had always been “ first in war,” and “first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 


AFTER nearly four months of war we should be able to take 
some stock of the situation and to form a general idea as to the 
Taki probable results, while resolutely eschewing the 
aking 

Stock equally perilous roles of prophets before the 

event, and armchair strategists. It may be said, 
without any risk of exaggeration, that unless Germany enjoys 
an amount of luck equivalent to a Providential intervention, 
it should be impossible for her to secure any of the objects for 
which she went to war. In other words, Europe should be 
finally rid of the Prussian nightmare which has long prevented 
her neighbours from following the fatuous advice of a noted 
sailor “‘ to sleep quietly in your beds.” Without some stupendous 
blundering on the part of the Allies, of which hitherto there has 
been no sign or germ, we ought all to gain that national security 
for which we are fighting. It would, however, be nothing less 
than wicked to suggest that we are out of the wood or that all 
is over but the shouting, because probably the most difficult 
part of our task lies in front of us. Let us leave bluff and 
boasting to the inspired German Press, whose attitude as a 
Government organ has done almost as much to convince the 
world that the Fatherland has embarked on a bloody fiasco 
as the insensate Orders of Wilhelm II to his troops, to say nothing 
of his communiqués to the Almighty. Let us likewise sedulously 
avoid hating this apostle of hatred. Any Allied airman who 
injured a single hair of his head under the delusion that he was 
serving our cause deserves to be shot, because when all is said 
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and done Wilhelm II remains our greatest asset. We say this 
deliberately, without any intention of disparaging the splendid 
achievements of the Allied Armies. Formidable as is the German 
military machine, it would be three times as formidable if it 
had a dog’s chance—if the Man was equal to the men or the 
machinery. There is an underlying note of anxiety running 
through the pages of General von Bernhardi’s volumes—which 
has always encouraged us from the moment the first shot was 
fired—inspired by that able and sincere author’s unconcealable 
anxiety as to the supreme command. Though he could not 
say so in so many words, as it would have been lése Majesté, 
he evidently feared that the German Great General Staff would 
be hampered at every turn in carrying on the work of von 
Moltke, to whose genius the whole world has done honour 
without forgetting that his associates were almost as great as 
himself, namely von Roon, Bismarck, and the noble, because 
simple, and single-minded old Emperor, conscious of his limita- 
tions, who realised that a Jack-of-all-trades is a master of none. 


Tue theatrical element was conspicuously absent from the 
campaign of 1870. The theatrical element is rarely absent from 
en the present campaign. That is, of course, one 

reason it has pursued such a different course. 
The greater war, from the German point of view, was directed 
by impersonal cold-blooded strategy, relentlessly fixed on the 
main objective. In the greater war—from the European point 
of view—strategy seems to have occupied a secondary place, 
and is usually controlled by emotion—and temper. The elder 
generation of Germans were always concentrating on securing 
something, the younger generation on entering somewhere, with 
the result that whereas the former usually got what they wanted, 
the latter are still arrivistes who have so far failed to arrive. 
Elaborate precautions have been made to enter any number of 
places, such as Paris, Warsaw, Calais, Nancy, but something 
has always intervened to spoil the programme, and apart from 
the occupation of Belgium and a fringe of Northern France, 
the great German hosts still remain en l’air. Their prospects of 
occupying the French capital grow fine by degrees and beautifully 
less. They have made unheard-of sacrifices to take Calais and 
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Warsaw, which remain intact in the closing days of November, 
and which, even if taken, would not bring the Fatherland one 
inch nearer any serious objective. Let us avoid at all costs the 
disastrous temptation to underrate the foe. Pride goeth before 
a fall even more in War than in Peace, as the Germans have 
already learnt to their cost. To depreciate an enemy as “ con- 
temptible ’ is to depreciate ourselves and our Allies. The 
German military machine gua machine is beyond all praise. 
It appears to control an inexhaustible supply of all the essentials 
of warfare. The Staff work is extraordinarily good and extorts 
ungrudging admiration from intelligent British officers, even 
though infamous tricks, indistinguishable from murder, make 
it impossible to entertain those chivalrous feelings which in 
all previous wars have animated the best combatants on both 
sides. The bravery of the German troops, whether trained, 
semi-trained, or untrained, can only be compared to that of 
the Dervishes in the Soudan. Time and again raw levies come 
on only to be mowed down, their places being instantly taken 
by other raw levies with similar results until our men are 
positively sickened by the slaughter. 


Ir the tactical training and strategic insight were equal to the 
material, the Staff work, and the valour of the regimental officers 
and the rank and file, the German Army would 
be irresistible, not because other armies are 
inferior, but because Germany, having had this 
war in her mind and heart for at least twenty years, was so 
infinitely better prepared than any of the Allies—a fact which 
gives us the measure of the performance of France and Russia, 
neither of whom “selected’’ the moment. Beyond the 
promiscuous scattering of mines, the organisation of espionage 
on an unprecedented scale, the activity of submarines, the 
production of somewhat bigger guns than other armies possess, 
a cruel perfection of every devilish device calculated to terrorise 
civilians, it cannot be said that Germany has so far shown great 
originality or inventiveness. The German Army is still Moltke’s 
weapon, endeavouring in the absence of Moltke to practise his 
strategy and tactics, with the result that greater punishment 
has already been borne by the German Empire in four months, 
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with less to show for it, than by any nation known to history, 
whether victorious or defeated, within a similar period. While 
discounting the legends which were due about now as to violent 
dissensions between the German and Austrian armies—which 
are even said to have already fired upon one another in one 
place—it is probable that though it might have been tolerable 
for a great military nation like the Realm of the Hapsburgs to 
place her army at the disposal of an all-conquering ally, it can 
scarcely be agreeable for the long-suffering Austrians to be 
under the heel of a baffled Hohenzollern, and we may expect— 
should events pursue their present course—that serious friction 
will arise between the menaced Germanic capitals. In case of 
a big disaster there might be a general sawve qui peut by Berlin 
and Vienna for the best terms of peace. Prussia has habitually 
practised that perfidy with which she charges us. There is 
indeed reason to believe that Berlin has already indirectly 
approached both Paris and St. Petersburg with a view to breaking 
up the Triple Entente. Austria-Hungary, which was described 
as ‘“‘a corpse round our necks ” by Prince Henry of Prussia on 
his latest, and we trust his last visit to England, was probably 
not apprised of these overtures by her predominant partner, 
and her statesmen cannot but be aware that she will be left in 
the lurch whenever it suits those who lured her down the road 
to ruin for their own purposes. 


CurRIoUSLY enough, while Germany enjoys the enormous military 
advantages of interior lines, and a railway system built primarily 
from the strategic standpoint, her plans seem 
to have been marked, since her grand failure last 
August, by the hesitation, indecision, and divided 
counsels which are expected among Allies, though we may be 
sure that Austrian interests have counted for less than nothing 
at German Headquarters. The peculiarities of the hostile 
strategy are doubtless ascribable to the personality of the German 
Emperor, whose General Staff are believed to realise that they 
cannot win under Wilhelm II, though they think they still might 
win under the Crown Prince, whose social performances in this 
country are responsible for a false impression of his character. 
Just as we have over-rated the father we have under-rated the 
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son. For the present the Emperor is safe from dethronement, 
because he is adored by the mass of the people, who regard him 
as more of a God than a demi-god—a conception he has done 
his utmost to encourage. The Allies must be prepared for the 
perpetual renewal of desperate efforts on the part of German 
diplomacy, working through neutral countries, and any “ friends 
of Germany ” still lurking in allied capitals to cajole or bribe 
Russia, France, Japan, Great Britain, Servia, Montenegro, or 
Portugal into separate negotiations—a danger knocked on the 
head by the recent conversion of the informal Triple Entente 
into a definite Alliance for making peace as well as waging war. 
France and Russia inform Great Britain immediately of any 
overtures they receive from the enemy. We shall do likewise 
whenever the German Emperor realises that the present orgy 
of Anglophobia has missed its mark, and our Potsdam Party in 
London is resuscitated. As Germany always expects other 
nations to be as disloyal as herself, she will not desist from 
intrigue in the absence of victory, though, as in her “ offer” to 
France, her pretensions will abate and her terms become more 
moderate. 


THERE will likewise be the usual campaign to make mischief 
between the Allies, predoomed to failure, like all other German 
intrigues, because at last the civilised world is 
fully aroused to the true character of Teutonic 
diplomacy, not that there is anything new to 
learn, as the whole apparatus of the Wilhelmstrasse was exposed 
to the public gaze in the closing years of last century by the 
immortal pages of Busch. Since the publication of this classic 
no foreigner has had a shadow of a pretext for being fooled by 
the clumsy disciples of Bismarck, although, as we know, the 
victims of the German Emperor in every country and in every 
political party in this country have been unnumbered. We may 
anticipate that before very long innominate ‘“ Russians” and 
** Frenchmen ”’ will be turned on in obscure Russian or French 
organs to complain of the inadequate efforts of England in the 
common cause, whose people divide their time between looking 
on at football and conducting “ business as usual’’—one of the 
most calamitous and indecent phrases ever coined by misguided 
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man. We may likewise expect that equally innominate 
“ Russians * and “ Frenchmen ” will engage in mutual slanging 
matches as to which nation has borne the brunt of the German 
attack, and whether Russia was saved by French sacrifices, or 
France by Russian sacrifices—eked out by invidious comparisons 
drawn by tame agents of Germany between the Fabian strategy 
of General Joffre and the Napoleonic manceuvres of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. A fruitful field of controversy—fruitful for 
the enemy—may also be opened up by some anonymous and 
non-existent “‘ British Officer ” inditing a letter to some bank- 
rupt British paper complaining that France had not played up 
properly, and that on more than one occasion we had been left 
by our Allies during the retreat from Mons and the fighting 
in Flanders, and generally that ‘‘ General French’s contemptible 
little Army ” had been allowed to shoulder more than its fair 
share of the German burden. Imaginary instances would be 
cited when the French had promised to send support at critical 
moments which never materialised. We must be on our guard 
against all such transparent manceuvres as against a thousand 
tricks to which Germans and pro-Germans will inevitably resort 
as German fortunes wane. 


Happity the Allies are all on the best possible terms ; indeed 
there was never a war in which the comradeship in arms was 
closer or more cordial. It devolved upon Mr. 
Balfour to pay a tribute to “ Our Allies” on 
behalf of the British Empire at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet (November 9), which interprets public opinion far 
more accurately than is generally the case with public speeches. 
The toast was a new toast, in many respects favoured by fortune, 
‘for after allit was but a few hours ago that our Far Eastern Ally, 
Japan, made the most dramatic answer perhaps which history 
records to one of the most insulting messages ever sent from one 
Sovereign to another—how many years ago !—some fourteen, 
some seventeen years ago.” This reference to the capture of 
Tsingtau was warmly applauded, as was the ex-Premier’s 
declaration that “‘ everybody must sympathise with the feelings 
of the Japanese, who have shown, I need hardly say, all that 
courage, enterprise, organisation, which has always distinguished 
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them. Everybody must sympathise with them when they have 
learnt that the great fortress, the great Colonial fortress erected 
by those who so flouted them in 1897, has fallen to their arms, 
never again to return to those who built it. Our Allies in the 
Far East are the first among us who have reached conclusively 
and finally the objective for which they strove, and it is a good 
omen for those among us who are still fighting the great arch 
enemy in Europe.” At the same time we cannot resist expressing 
regret that Japan should, with that self-restraint so characteristic 
of her policy, which does her infinite credit, have finally decided 
to confine her energies to destroying an outpost of German 
Kultur in the Far East. We still hope that Japanese may yet 
be found riding in triumph “ Unter den Linden.” Mr. Balfour 
then turned “to the great Empire of Russia,’ and must be 
congratulated on being the first eminent Englishman to say 
what we have all long wanted to hear about the noble Russian 
nation, whose co-operation with the British Empire has been 
one of the dearest dreams of British patriots, no less than of 
Russian patriots, who at last realise their vital common interests 
and appreciate the sinister forces that have kept them asunder 
for the benefit of the arch enemy of Russian and British civilisa- 
tion. Hitherto Russia has been “taboo” because she alone 
among the Great Powers refuses to allow herself to be bossed 
and bullied by those German Jews who have been the curse of 
Western Europe. If we are wise we shall follow Russia’s example 
in refusing to allow our national affairs to be directed from any 
German ghetto. 


Mr. Ba.Four found it difficult ‘‘to express the feelings of warm 
sympathy and boundless admiration with which we in the 
western theatre of war have watched their 
triumphal progress in the East.” The Russian 
soldier had throughout history shown himself “a splendid and 
dogged fighter,’ he was ‘‘a man of boundless courage not to be 
broken by any attack or discouraged by any reverse—that we 
all knew.” But to some of us “it came as a surprise that, in 
addition to all these great and fundamental military qualities 
our Ally has shown powers of organisation, powers of bringing 
together his vast hosts into one carefully organised and coherent 
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body of attack, and that these vast forces should have been 
controlled by one who, speaking as a layman, appears to me to 
stand out amongst the great Generals of history as one who 
will have immortal fame not only as an organiser, but as a great 
strategist.’’ The speaker reminded his audience of the number, 
the equipment, and the organisation placed in the field by 
Russia, ‘“‘the rapidity of their strokes ...the marvellous 
manner in which they have co-ordinated all the forces towards 
the great objective, the remorseless speed with which they have 
followed out the designs which their brilliant General had con- 
ceived.’ About two centuries ago, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
“there was a very great General allied with this country, Prince 
Eugene, who was the idol in his time of the British people. Now 
the Grand Duke is controlling vast armies to a splendid issue, 
I rejoice to think that this war has brought out the military 
genius, not only of a nation, but of aman. We may look forward 
—so far as human prophecy can judge—in the Eastern theatre 
of war to see one great success follow upon another.” There is 
something else particularly attractive in these days of self- 
advertisement about the Russian operations, which applies also 
to those of our French Allies—the modesty, the candour, the 
promptitude and the courage of the reports from Headquarters, 
which can always be relied upon. Some Departments near 
home—not the War Office—might note this salutary example. 


THE ex-Premier referred “to that Western theatre of war in 
which we, as a nation, are most deeply interested, not because 
it is more important for the great issue with 
which we are concerned, but because our own 
sons and brothers are there fighting at the Front. I turn to 
France and our French Allies. We have been allies with France 
before, and often we have been honourable opponents of France. 
We have fought side by side, and we have fought against each 
other, but we have always formed the highest estimate of each 
other’s qualities. Surely the expression of such sentiments gets 
a double meaning after the experience of the last three months.” 
As Mr. Balfour pointed out : “ We have fought, no doubt, side 
by side with a relatively small fraction of the great Army now 
struggling in the West. I hope they have learnt to rate highly 
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our qualities. I am sure we have learnt to rate highly those of 
which they have given proof. In many a hard-fought fight we 
have learnt to appreciate each other. We see, no doubt, some- 
what dimly through the mist of official reticence, the heroic 
struggle going on across the Channel—the exact lineaments it 
is not given to us to detect. Lach heroic deed we cannot bring 
out into clear relief, but the broad effect remains unimpaired, 
the devotion, heroism, and sacrifice of everything to the great 
cause—that is clear and stands out on the face of historical 
record. We know that never again, whatever betide, shall the 
memories grow dim of the days in which Britons and Frenchmen 
fought side by side against the common foe of civilisation.” 
In an eloquent tribute to Servia, which was regarded as “ miser- 
able’ by the Bernhardi school because she was small, Mr. 
Balfour wittily observed : ‘“‘ German theory and German practice 
do perhaps more perfectly accord with one another than is 
always found to be the case. Whether because the theory has 
been lowered to the practice, or the practice raised to the theory, 
I do not for the moment more particularly enquire. Unquestion- 
ably, under the system which is now regarded as high politics 
in Central Europe, the fate of small States is indeed miserable. 
Servia, to keep the peace of the world, was prepared to give up 
everything short of her national existence. Nothing short of 
her national existence satisfied her implacable enemies. She 
has done all that her friends expected and more than her enemies 
supposed she would do.” The case of Belgium was “‘ even more 
tragic . . . even more disgraceful to those who are responsible.” 


‘* THERE was no question of injury done to Germany by Belgium. 
Therefore by German admission there was no case for war except 
expediency. That is bad enough, but it is nothing 
to what is to come. The Germans overran a 
friendly and innocuous country for military reasons. What was 
that country ? Was it merely a neutral State ? No, it was a 
State they were even pledged to defend.” It might have been 
supposed that a nation “ calling itself civilised and cultured,” 
feeling it necessary for its own selfish purposes to attack a friendly 
neutral, realising that that friendly neutral had besides the extra 
claim on their regard of being a nation to protect which they 
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had pledged their national honour, “‘ you would have supposed 
that at all events nothing that absolute military necessity did 
not prescribe would be done to make the burden of foreign arma- 
ments heavier than need be. Cynicism can go no further in 
international politics than when a great and powerful State 
dealing with a relatively feeble neighbour who has committed 
no offence, who is bound to that great State as the ward is bound 
to the trustee—cynicism can go no further than when that 
powerful nation is not content to trample under foot every 
national obligation, but emphasises that crime by the other crimes, 
too horrible to deal with on an occasion like this, of reckless and 
brutal military oppression inflicted upon a defenceless civilian 
population.’ Whatever the result of this war, the ex-Prime 
Minister declared: ‘‘ The accumulated infamy of that trans- 
action will never be forgotten, and please Heaven it will be 
remembered after Belgium has been restored to all, and more 
than all, her former prosperity, and Europe and civilisation will 
be able to say that, great as the crime was, it has been adequately 
expiated.”’ 


Mr. Batrour emphasised the solidarity and unselfish ambition 
of the Allies, who were inspired by no mean or sordid motives. 
We were so many nations fighting “ not for our- 
selves alone, but for civilisation, drawn to the 
cause of small States, the cause of all those countries which 
desire to develop their own civilisation in their own way, following 
their own ideals without interference from any insolent and 
unauthorised aggressor. That is the cause for which we fight. 
Can any one doubt that, whether it be short or whether it be 
long, in either case we shall triumph?” We had behind us 
‘all the finest moral influences of the civilised world ” besides 
‘the incalculable forces of human courage and endurance, forces 
far greater than any material or mechanical means that can 
be brought against us. And above all, we have the consciousness 
that the success of our arms is inextricably bound up with that 
which is above all things the most valuable to the future of 
humanity—namely, the sacredness of international law and the 
rights of international freedom.” Mr. Balfour ended with an 
eloquent and well-deserved tribute to the French Ambassador, 
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Monsieur Paul Cambon, “‘ who would, indeed, have a title to 
our warmest regard if there were nothing more to say of him 
than that he was the representative of our Ally, but who, in 
addition to that technical claim, has shown himself for many 
years past to be not merely a diplomatist, but a statesman, who 
when the history of this, the greatest episode in the life of mankind 
with which the historian will ever have to deal, comes to be 
adequately written, will have no insignificant place on the roll 
of those who have supported the cause for which France and the 
other Allies are fighting on many a bloody and stricken field.” 
This is no conventional tribute to a friendly foreign diplomat. 
The cause of civilisation is under greater obligations to Monsieur 
Cambon than our generation is likely to realise. Only the memoirs 
of the future will disclose the part he played. 


WE apologise to the reader for dwelling on speeches in an age 
of action, but under our peculiar Parliamentary regime words 
frequently take the place of deeds and occasionally 
have to be placed on record in order that effect 
may be given to them. The attitude of the great 
representative audience at the Mansion House left little to be 
desired, and there was a universal expression of determination 
to fight to a finish. Mr. Churchill was perhaps somewhat bom- 
bastic, but much would be forgiven him were he able to secure a 
free hand for our sea-going admirals and emancipate them from 
the perpetual and perilous interference of obsolete mud admirals, 
some of whom are completely out of touch with modern naval 
warfare without being aware of the fact. Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg has made way for Lord Fisher, which is not precisely what 
those who clamoured for change desired, and there are rumours 
of other changes at the Admiralty, suggesting that too many 
cooks may spoil the broth. The nation would be reassured by 
knowing that Admiral Jellicoe has a free hand. Then we might 
sleep quietly in our beds just as Frenchmen are sleeping in theirs 
secure in the knowledge that General Joffre is master in his own 
house. Lord Kitchener, who is anything but a gusher, described 
the French Commander-in-Chief at the Mansion House as “ not 
only a great military leader but a great man,” while every British 
officer returning from the front reported of our army, “‘ The men 
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are doing splendidly.” Mr. Asquith struck a jarring note on 
this historic occasion, which offered any orator a golden oppor- 
tunity for devoting his powers to some noble theme. It might 
have been surmised that a British Prime Minister with a complete 
command of the English language, addressing his fellow country- 
men at such a moment would find something really moving to 
say, possibly about the imperishable performances of our indomi- 
table troops so jealously screened from the public gaze, who 
again and again have staved off disaster by their incomparable 
devotion and heroism. All our thoughts and prayers are divided 
between the men in the North Sea, whose vigilance and valour 
enable this country to exist, and ‘“‘ General French’s contemptible 
little army,” which has fought many Waterloos during the last 
few weeks almost within sound of our shores without our people 
being allowed to know more than the casualty lists. Our less 
fortunate Navy has, we believe, actually lost as many men as 
the Army without the satisfaction of serious fighting save against 
such hopeless odds as overwhelmed the gallant and brilliant 
Cradock, placed in an impossible position through administrativ 

ineptitude and then stabbed in the back when dead. Every- 
thing—except injustice—would be endured were the country 
convinced that the Government had a thorough grip of the 
situation and were as enthusiastic and earnest in preparations as 
in perorations. 


Ir was unfortunate that our cynical Premier should select as a 
topic worthy of special mention, not any of the memorable feats 
A Gaffe of arms by those who are risking everything or 
have sacrificed everything for their country, but 
‘the successful action of my right hon. friend and colleague 
Mr. McKenna,” while of two other names singled out for distinc- 
tion at the Mansion House “the first is that of my noble and 
learned friend Lord Reading (Sir Rufus Isaacs), the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, without whom, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would tell you, these satisfactory arrangements 
(needless to say, mere financial arrangements) could not possibly 
have been made.” That is Mr. Asquith’s message to the City of 
London in the midst of the Great War of 1914, while the First 
Lord of the Admiralty informs us, ‘“ The British people have 
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taken for themselves this motto: Business carried on as usual 
during alterations in the map of Europe ” (raucous cheers from 
Gog and Magog). It is a tragedy for any nation to find itself 
under such auspices. It is childish to complain of apathy or 
failure in recruiting when responsible statesmen, so-called, deli- 
berately advise the people to adopt as their motto “ Business as 
usual.’ What increases the perturbation of any man who cares 
to exercise his faculties is that Ministers, instead of living in sack- 
cloth and ashes and returning their salaries to the State as a 
small earnest of repentance for the unpardonable crime of drifting 
unprepared into a war which has been staring them in the face 
for years, are so enchanted with their performances that they 
propose to imprison any one who dares to criticise them. This 
new crime is known as lése Buckmaster. It will be enforced by 
court-martial. 


Sucu was the portentous announcement made by Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster, the Solicitor-General, another of the innumerable 
lawyers now afflicting the country. He has been 
pitchforked into the Chairmanship of the Press 
Bureau in succession to another lawyer, Mr. F. E. 
Smith, and it was in that capacity that he apprised the House 
of Commons at the opening of the Session (November 12) of the 
new regime: “ Criticism of the Government, or of members of 
the Government, is not that which I have ever stopped, except 
when such criticism is of such a character that i might destroy 
public confidence in the Government [our italics], which at this 
moment is charged with the conduct of the war, or might in any 
way weaken the confidence of the people in the administration of 
affairs, or otherwise cause distress or disturbance amongst people 
in thinking their affairs were in a really serious state.” That is 
the proper sequel to the Parliament Act and would complete the 
establishment of an absolutism of Radical lawyers. Later on, 
in reply to some rash enquiry, Sir Stanley Buckmaster was good 
enough to explain his powers : “‘ Iam asked what are the penalties. 
They are perfectly plain. If orders which are given for the safety 
of the State are broken the punishment is punishment by court- 
martial, and if the offence is one committed in complete ignorance, 
without knowledge of the order, without any intent to disobey, 
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the punishment is three months imprisonment, and if committed 
with knowledge it may be imprisonment for life. These are the 
penalties, and they are sufficient authority for what I do, and I 
have sufficient power behind my hand to enable me to do my 
duty.” At any rate Sir Stanley Buckmaster has “ arrived,” what- 
ever may be the case with the German Emperor. There remains 
one small safeguard. The critic of the Solicitor-General or any 
of his colleagues would be amenable to a court-martial of soldiers. 
He would not be tried by Sir Rufus Isaacs or Lord Haldane. 
How came the lawyers to leave this loophole? Mr. Bonar Law 
said the word in season on Buckmaster Law, and though the 
Leader of the Opposition is not of the Trade Union our readers 
may rely upon our following his advice, though we are none the 
less grateful to the Solicitor-General for revealing the true inward- 
ness of Jacobinism. Mr. Bonar Law told the House of Commons 
(November 23): “It is the right not only of every member of 
this House but of every newspaper in this country and of every 
speaker on every platform, if he honestly believes that a member 
of the Government is incompetent or is not properly doing his 
work, to try to get rid of that member, even though his trying 
to do so does create a want of confidence in the Government.” 


Ir is therefore common ground between the Unionist Leader 
and his followers that it is our sacred duty to brave all the terrors 
of all court-martials and criticise any Minister 
whom we honestly regard as unfitted for his job. 
Even Mr. McKenna concedes this much. But what 
if we honestly believe that almost the whole Cabinet—bar one— 
are utterly unfit for their jobs, and that not a few of them are 
public perils at this juncture ? That is, frankly, our position. 
In regard to the war we must equally avoid unreasoning pessimism 
and unreasoning optimism, and try and see things as they are 
and act accordingly, because otherwise we shall not do our duty 
as an ally and neither England nor Europe would emerge success- 
fully from the ordeal into which the War Lord has plunged her. 
We have had an amazing amount of good luck, not merely in 
the miscalculations of the enemy but in the real greatness of 
our “ contemptible little Army,” which has surprised even those 
who best knew and most admired it. The “ Eye Witness ” at 
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General Headquarters has enlightened our darkness with intelli- 
gence and ability, working under severe limitations. But we 
have no conception of what the allied armies have undergone in 
the West or East in the great anonymous war. Do Ministers 
appreciate the stupendous efforts requisite to bring a formidable 
foe to his knees? The spirit of many speeches is exemplary, but 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that some speakers still 
labour under the amiable delusion to which one Prime Minister 
and two ex-Prime Ministers have committed themselves on paper, 
that the Great War will be decided by “ public opinion,” alias 
leading articles and platform oratory, which still loom larger in 
the mind of the Parliamentarian than ‘ blood and iron,” with 
which for the moment we are primarily concerned. The Hohen- 
zollerns are at the other extreme. They are convinced that the 
universe is exclusively governed by artillery. That is a main 
difference between the belligerents. The French and Russians 
wisely associate a good cause with good guns. The Germans 
look after the guns while the cause takes care of itself; while 
we are apt to look only to the cause, and to begin making guns 
after the enemy has opened fire. 


How few of us realise the stupendous efforts of our Allies, which 
it is not their part to emphasise, but which it is our bounden duty 
to acknowledge. Russia has been fighting along 
a prodigious front, probably extending over 1000 
miles. The French front is anything from 250 to 300 miles. 
The British front—alone discussed in the British press—can 
scarcely be more than a tenth of the French front. Our casualties, 
representing the very cream and flower of our population, were 
given by the Prime Minister at nearly sixty thousand at the end 
of October. But the French losses must be approximately ten 
times as great. The Russian losses must be approaching a million. 
British officers tell us that ‘“‘ our men are splendid.” They are 
indeed, and so are the officers. But what a microscopic propor- 
tion of the population we have contributed to the common cause, 
and what a disproportionate amount of eloquence. It is idle to 
ask Buckmasters to look facts in the face. They imagine that 
wars are won by Press Bureaus, but we do ask our readers to 
exercise every scrap of influence to persuade the country to play 
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a worthy part in this great epic. We are the last to belittle the 
potent, though unseen, influence of sea-power, and should be 
undismayed by naval mishaps—about which we only ask for 
candour—were we satisfied that Admiral Jellicoe is in effective 
command of all our fleets in home waters and that Jacks-in-office 
will be warned off the course. The services of our Fleet could 
not be exaggerated, but we are only contributing a very thin, 
hard-pressed khaki line to the decisive point in the Western 
theatre of war, though every man in the trenches, as for instance 
in their recent rout of the Prussian Guard, have done the work 
of five men—while these islands, according to the pundits, are 
teeming with troops. Meanwhile the obsession of invasion 
paralyses politicians, who pronounced it as an hallucination 
unworthy of serious consideration in the days when it was a real 
danger because Germany might be free to concentrate upon us. 


WE must play an adequate part in the land war on the Continent 
if we wish to have a serious voice in the subsequent settlement. 
Humanly speaking, it should be impossible for 
Germany to win. She is in a parlous plight, and, 
as we shall see later on, the longer heads in the 
Fatherland perceive the truth. Russia continues to win—all 
the news from the East is excellent at the end of November. 
France has done her part splendidly. General Joffre has held 
up some forty or fifty hostile Army corps without one serious 
defeat. Our Expeditionary Force has been invaluable, out of 
all proportion to its numbers, though it not unnaturally enquires, 
“ When is the new Army coming along?” ‘The proper use of 
the new Army is surely to sustain and strengthen the old Army, 
otherwise the current phrase “to be Antwerped ” will gain fresh 
and alarming significance. What figure should we cut if we 
were practically unrepresented in the forward offensive movement 
upon Berlin with the German Navy still substantially intact ? 
It is high time to see the situation steadily and see it whole, and 
not allow ourselves to be diverted by any side-shows, however 
attractively paraded before the public under the auspices of the 
Buckmasters. Every day we should thank God that we have 
Hohenzollerns instead of Bismarcks to deal with, as otherwise 
nothing could have saved us from the fate of Belgium, but Mr. 
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Lloyd George’s speeches have no more influence on the fortunes 
of Europe than on those of the planet Mars. Some Ministers 
find it difficult to realise we are at war, to wit those who are 
responsible for our idiotic and scandalous attitude towards 
contraband, in which “international lawyers,’ who seem to be 
more “international ” than lawyers, are allowed to promote the 
trade of the enemy and needlessly prolong the war by permitting 
an uninterrupted stream of supplies to percolate to Krupp and 
other German firms via so-called “neutral” agencies. Turkey 
has now rallied to the support of German Kultur, which is probably 
a blessing in disguise, but it scarcely connotes prevision in Downing 
Street, and increases the burden on the Allies. The war must 
be taken seriously and the true position at the Front in the face 
of these unending German attacks appreciated, whilst some 
effort should be made to estimate the actual resources of the foe 
in men and material. Armies can’t be improvised under the 
voluntary system, but much can be done by mixing the splendid 
personnel which has enlisted since August with cadres now in 
the field. 


AccurATE information about the atmosphere in the hostile 
country during war is of considerable political advantage. In 
this respect it must be admitted that Germany 
has throughout enjoyed a pull over Great Britain, 
which she will probably continue to enjoy until 
the end of the chapter. It is no inconsiderable diplomatic asset. 
There are no British observers at the present time in the Father- 
land in a position to know anything that is passing in responsible 
circles. Our unfortunate fellow countrymen who happen to 
have been caught by this long premeditated storm, as to which 
they were completely in the dark, are treated like so many 
pariahs and know infinitely less about the Germany that counts 
than we do. On the other hand, several prominent German 
families in this country, among whom the higher forms of 
espionage may possibly have been developed into a fine art, 
have succeeded in worming their way in what is described 
in the Press as “ High Society,” and their position would 
appear to have remained comparatively unaffected by the 
wanton war precipitated by Wilhelm II, or even by the 
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revolting manner in which it has been waged. One hears of 
some of them being here, there, and everywhere, flitting about 
from one allied capital to another, and in fact being rarely 
in the same piace for two nights together. Movement has 
become one of their principal preoccupations. It so happens, 
it may be an accident, though not the happiest accident for 
England, that such persons frequent political society, especially 
that of the Party now in power, in whose houses they are 
persone gratissime, and as they are enabled to learn many 
things denied to mere English, although they made no pretence 
of concealing their German sympathies prior to the war, they 
are in a position to acquire and, human nature being what it is, 
to transmit any valuable information they may glean as guests at 
Ministerial tables or as hosts of Ministers, through one of innumer- 
able channels open to them, to the powers that be across the North 
Sea, with whom at one time our opulent aliens closely co-operated 
in promoting Anglo-German policy in accordance with German 
interests. Their many German friends and not a few of their 
relatives are now fighting for the Fatherland, and we are invited 
to regard their position as somewhat pathetic in view of divided 
sympathies between the land of their origin and that of their 
domicile. 


Burt there is something which is even more pathetic to the mass 
of Englishmen, and that is the existence at the seat of Govern- 
ment of an Imperium in Imperio (which used 
to be German to a man and worked desperately 
hard until August 4 for the King of Prussia) 
occupying a position in which it can bring aid and comfort to 
the enemy, both material and spiritual, at the expense of the 
gallant souls who are laying down their lives for England. How- 
ever tender-hearted English people may sympathise with German 
friends stranded in this country, their first thoughts should be 
and must be for their own people upholding the national cause 
and the cause of civilisation attacked by the Hohenzollerns at 
their “selected moment.” The thought that dubious aliens, 
not technically spies and possibly above espionage in the ordinary 
sense of the term, continue to enjoy in war the privileged 
position they occupied in peace, is very painful to every British 
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heart, especially those, and their number is rising rapidly, who 
have lost beloved relations in warfare in which a great military 
nation has stooped to bestialities unknown in the Congo. We 
have repeatedly called attention to this peculiar phenomenon 
of the Imperium in Imperio enthroned in the City, in Society, 
in the House of Comm ns, on the Press, and elsewhere, and 
doubtless shall recur to it on many other occasions. Whether 
such persons or personages are naturalised or not, we neither 
know nor care. They probably have the same regard for “a 
scrap of paper” as German statesmen. At one time it was 
practically impossible to get this topic discussed, though it is 
at least as important as that of the humble spy because the 
German or pro-German who has the run of Downing Street at 
this crisis of the fate of the British and German Empires, 
is much more dangerous because much more insidious. 
He may be on intimate terms with leaky Cabinet Ministers 
and their still more leaky entourage, crowing over some item 
of “inside” information concerning, say, the departure of a 
British Division or the sinking of a British ship jealously 
guarded from the vulgar herd but artlessly disclosed to the 
cosmopolitan plutocrat who is not to be lightly discarded at a 
crisis. Very likely in happy bygone days, being a very nice, 
not to say a philanthropic, gentleman, Hoggenheimer looked 
after ‘‘ Jemima’s wireless shares,” and through his cleverness 
was able to “ put her in” and “get her out” at the psycholo- 
gical moment. One good turn deserves another and now when 
Ministerial Society—usually somewhat dreary—is an asset to 
an alien, “ Jemima ” has an opportunity of “ making good.” 


We would much sooner ignore this unpleasant topic were 
we not convinced from all we hear that the relations that 
have of late years developed between conspicuous 
Protest from 
Plymouth politicians and cosmopolitan billionaires, whose 
money-bags are their main if not their sole recom- 
mendation, constitute a public peril. We are glad to observe 
that at last the Press is beginning to do its duty in this matter, 
which is discreetly but none the less significantly dealt with in 
a recent issue of the Western Morning News (November 14), 
published at ? ymouth, where the welfare of our Army and 
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Navy is near and dear to the hearts of the people. “ A perusal 
of the debate in Parliament on the search for spies is tragic 
reading. 'The Government have been satisfied with the counting 
of heads, but have ignored the influence of brains. Aliens with 
large financial interests abroad have settled down to the com- 
forts of English life because London is the metropolis of finance. 
They love the social pleasures, they make excellent hosts, and, 
as a consequence, the doors of society are flung open to them. 
Matters of importance are bandied about during the courses 
of dinner with that freedom from restraint which would elsewhere 
be imposed. There is a natural vanity in being in possession 
of confidential secrets ; with some it is no more than to demon- 
strate their connection with the inner circles, and women are 
masters of the situation. Some few have an ulterior motive, 
they require no written word, their memories have been well 
trained so that no papers are to be found in their trunks when 
even at this very moment they pass to and fro from the Continent 
bearers of important messages obtained from casual conversation 
with those who have left their swords, so to speak, in the halls 
and their confidences in the drawing-rooms. It is time that 
such postprandial courtesies should cease, and that, whatever 
may have been the friendly relations anterior to the war, Ministers 
should set the example until judgment has been passed upon the 
Kaiser. It is not fair that matters of import held back in the 
Press at the request of the Censor should be the common talk 
of naturalised aliens within twenty-four hours of their occurrence. 
It is not fair to the nation, which is offering its sons and is readily 
accepting the disorganisation of its industries in its determina- 
tion to bring to an end an Emperor’s fatal madness.” 


Brerore the war these gentry of German extraction—and let us 
reiterate to some persons disposed to lose their heads it is no 
. crime to be a German or of German extraction, 
Mixed 
Sinaiebinn though the conduct of some Germans in Belgium 
and Northern France, to say nothing of Poland, 
may ultimately add a new offence to the decalogue—were in 
intimate association with men who were always among our 
bitterest enemies and have now come out into the open. There 
are, for example, some Schiffs in New York and the ubiquitous 
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Mr. James Speyer, also of New York, who we have reason 
to believe is a brother of the Right Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer of 
London and lately of Frankfort—a most active Anglo-Germaniser 
before the war and a contributor to the famous Semitic Symposium, 
under the auspices of Viscount Haldane of Cloan, collected in 
the year 1912 by Dr. Ludwig Stein, editor of Nord und Sud, 
which was a concerted effort to bamboozle the British. Mr. 
James Speyer enjoys an exceptional advantage in being own 
brother to Sir Edgar, which robs him of any pretext for mis- 
understanding or vilifying England, because Sir Edgar as one 
of our own Privy Councillors would be continually explaining 
to him our position and that of the British Government, which 
was positively morbid in its efforts to avoid war. Nevertheless 
this Mr. James Speyer has been openly intriguing with Count 
Ananias Bernstorff in the United States, and in order to show 
that Bernstorff is not the only Ananias Mr. James Speyer, 
according to the New York Times (October 11), declared that 
“England was the enemy of peace.” We have been informed 
that both these Speyers, Mr. James and Sir Edgar, were in the 
Fatherland on the eve of war, when presumably they had an 
opportunity of exchanging ideas. Besides the Schiffs and 
Speyers of New York there are the Beit von Speyers of Frank- 
fort—as good German Germans as anybody—to say nothing of 
that distinguished connection of the Speyers Herr Arthur von 
Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, which has an important branch 
in London, which is believed in the city to have substantially 
helped to finance Germany on the eve of war. The Speyers 
are becoming somewhat mixed, like the Siemens, and would 
take some sorting out. For the time being our Sir Edgar, as a 
good Englishman, has abandoned Mr. James Speyer of New 
York from the business point of view, though it is carefully 
announced that the abandonment is only temporary and that 
business will be conducted as usual after the war. But has 
Mr. James abandoned Sir Edgar’s business in London, and what 
are their mutual relations with Herr Eduard Beit von Speyer 
of Frankfort ? The family jars must be serious if each espouses 
with equal enthusiasm the cause of the country in which he 
resides—Herr Eduard being a passionate German, Mr. James 
a no less ardent neutral, and Sir Edgar more British than Sir 
Moritz Mond and a friend and confidant of the Prime Minister. 
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ANOTHER member of this once happy group cruelly sundered 
by the war is Herr Ballin of the Hamburg-Amerika Line, to say 
Facile nothing of all the Thyssens, Heinekens, Stinnes, 
Optimiem Rathenards, and other industrial big-wigs, and 

last but not least Herr Krupp von Bohlen the 
mainstay of the Mailed Fist, who paid a friendly visit to all our 
engineering establishments on the eve of the war to spy out 
the nakedness of the land, and returned home convinced that 
in any event we should stand out, or if we went in we didn’t count. 
All the German Germans who have remained in Germany are 
fiery patriots, whose last mark would be cheerfully sacrificed 
to sustain the sacred cause of “‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.” They 
have abundant opportunity of knowing what is going on here, 
superabundant opportunities through their various connections 
who have been taken to British bosoms. We are less happily 
situated, as no English Englishmen have ever enjoyed the con- 
fidence of official Germans since the despatch of the Kruger 
telegram in 1896, when the Emperor finally made up his mind 
that Neptune’s Trident ‘“‘ must be in our fist.” The Times has, 
however, been so fortunate as to secure through a Danish corre- 
spondent a reliable account of the attitude of the class to which 
Gwinners, Ballins, Beit von Speyers, &c., belong, towards the war 
after about a hundred days, 7.e. at the beginning of November (see 
Times, November 14). In war,even more than at any other time, the 
wish is father to the thought, and we readily persuaded ourselves 
that the enemy were heartily sick of a hopeless struggle almost 
before the first shot was fired, that in every encounter Germany 
suffered fabulous casualties, and that but for the “‘ cussedness ” of 
the Hohenzollerns the great General Staff and what is left of 
the Junkers, peace-loving Germany, which peoples the dreams 
of Lord Haldane, would accept peace on almost any terms. 
Germany on her side always believes exactly the same thing about 
all the Allies. We must therefore be on our guard against facile 
optimism. At the same time, while the general mass of Germans 
who are accustomed to think “‘ by order,” may be still enamoured 
of their “ frightful adventure,” the industrial, financial, and 
commercial magnates while not relaxing in their determination 
to fight to a finish are becoming somewhat anxious as to the 
promised picnic. 
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Tue information comes from a neutral banker, who had lately 
spent several weeks in Germany. “ His views are not only 
those of a man of affairs, but of one who, through 
his professional connection with Germans of 
eminence in politics and commerce, enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities for gauging the actual attitude of mind with 
which this class views the war.” Needless to say, it is “ at 
complete variance with the rosy tint in which the ‘ inspired ’ 
German Press depicts the situation for the deception of the 
public both at home and abroad. Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s 
mouth must have watered as he read this report, which shows 
that the German Press Bureau, as an ancient institution, 
exercises complete control, not merely of news but of 
opinions, which is evidently the desideratum of the present 
Radical Attorney-General at the head of our mushroom Press 
Bureau and is indeed exactly what one would expect from a 
Radical lawyer. According to our informant—the neutral 
Banker—‘“ it would be a grave fallacy to judge German affairs 
by the German newspapers of to-day. They must not only 
suppress what the Government does not want printed, but are 
required to publish practically that, and that only, which the 
Government lays before them.” Everything suggesting that 
the rigours of war “are slowly but surely undermining the 
national economic fabric is strictly contraband. It is that 
feature of the situation, naturally, which makes the liveliest 
appeal to the imagination of a business man. My everyday 
contact with Germans of my class, extending over a period of 
many weeks, leaves me firmly convinced that those of them 
who must know now realise that Germany has been plunged 
into a tragic and pathetic adventure.” [Even the great indus- 
trialists of Rhineland-Westphalia, though turning out war 
products on a wholly unprecedented scale “are depressed and 
melancholy over the awful struggle into which Germany has 
been precipitated.” The Ballins, the von Gwinners (the Beit 
von Speyers ?), the Siemenses, ef hoc genus omne “can no longer 
be deluded by official optimism and bluster. They are men 
accustomed to deal with facts. Nothing else impresses them. 
What are the facts?” We would beg the reader’s particular 
attention to what follows. The great captains of industry 
“who in Germany are hardly a less important_factor in the 
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conduct of war than the Staff itself’? were told by the Great 
General Staff “that the plan of campaign—reduced to essentials 
—was this: We shall smash France within three weeks, then 
wheel about and deliver Russia a knock-out blow before she 
has had time to complete her mobilisation. Belgium will offer 
only the resistance of sullenness. England will not ‘come in’ 
at all. The German Government had the positive assurance 
of leading Englishmen to that effect” [our italics]. 


‘ WELL, this hammer-and-tongs programme had not come off. 
Cogs have slipped at numerous vital points. Belgium’s resist- 
ance, to begin with, was more than sullen. 
England did ‘come in.’ Paris was not occupied 
by August 25, and Russia, far from being ‘ knocked 
out’ has not even reeled.” In fact not a single one of the 
General Stafi’s predictions has been fulfilled by the event. 
‘“Checkmated in all directions, Germany has little but an 
enormous death-roll to counterbalance the terrific effort the 
first hundred days of war have cost her.’ Businessmen in Germany 
who are also capable of thinking, see and know these things. 
They likewise realise that “thanks to a very far-seeing, economic, 
and financial organisation,” their trade and commerce have thus 
far—barring the annihilation of the German merchant marine— 
been dislocated perhaps to no greater extent than the trade and 
commerce of their enemies. Across the Atlantic they see that 
even the United States “feels the blight of Europe and Asia’s 
colossal blood-letting. But what German industrial leaders 
also realise is that prolongation of the war into months and 
years must spell eventual ruin.” Our neutral Banker—and 
facile optimists should take note of this—‘‘ could see no traces 
that Germany, as yet, has actually felt the effect of her great 
adventure.’’ But it was becoming increasingly plain to the 
class among which he moved that they could not win. How 
could they? A military nation trained up from the cradle to 
believe in the might of numbers could now see that the odds 
were overwhelmingly against them. ‘Men like Ballin and 
Heineken, whose liners have been swept from the seas as if by 
some all-devastating hurricane ; people like the textile magnates 
of Westphalia and Saxony, whose looms are silent when no 
more American cotton can be imported; iron-masters like 
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Krupp, Thyssen, and Stinnes, electrical magnates like Rathenan 
and the Siemens-Schuckerts, who know what uninterrupted 
supplies of staple raw-stuffs from abroad, such as copper and 
petroleum, mean; bankers like von Gwinner and Fiirstenberg 
(may we not add Beit von Speyer ?) who know the havoc which 
the financing of war and stoppage of exports work to German 
credits at home and abroad—these men are under no delusions 
as to what the war is doing and will do, the more it develops 
into a protracted, victoryless affair of mere give-and-take on 
three or four vast firing-lines.”’ 
THE men in question “are immensely patriotic, all of them. 
They cannot truthfully be described as downhearted or hopeless. 
Idée Fixe They are not grumbling. But neither can they 
be said to be even remotely cheerful over the 
ultimate prospect. The war has not yet sapped the prosperity 
at the zenith of which Business Germany found itself three and 
a half months ago. But war has placed that prosperity in 
terrible jeopardy.” This account rings true and coincides 
approximately with what we hear from other independent 
quarters and from news which has trickled through neutral 
communities. The Times’ informant also lay sstress upon the 
Anglophobia running rampant throughout the German Empire 
which, as we know, was unloosed by the German Emperor’s 
famous Order of Aix-la-Chapelle (August 19) summoning his 
troops to subordinate everything to the destruction of “the 
treacherous English ” and ‘‘ General French’s contemptible little 
Army.” We are not in the least surprised to hear that “a man 
cannot tarry long in Germany these days without having it 
borne in upon him with what ferocious fury all classes of the 
population hate England. England is blamed for the collapse 
of the General Stafi’s grand plan of campaign.” Judging by 
the language and the head-lines of the Press, a stranger would 
hardly imagine that Germany was at war with France and 
Russia. “‘ England is depicted as ‘the one and only foe.’ 
Everybody will tell you that on throttling England all Germany’s 
energies are now being bent. The ‘great settlement’ is to 
come with her. It has become an idée fixe among all strata of 
the nation that England ‘ organised’ the war and herself went 
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into it for the sheer purpose of ruining a feared and despised 
commercial rival.” 


Our powerful Potsdam Party, which has for many years 
acted as the conscious and unconscious Advance 
Guard of the Fatherland securing the co- 
operation of a limited number of knaves and an 
unlimited number of fools and snobs, always insisted that 
the Bernhardis were a negligible factor in German affairs as 
the Hohenzollerns, especially the Emperor, were as profoundly 
and immovably attached to the cause of Peace as our 
own Cocoa Quakers. With them was supposed to be ranged 
Business Germany, which obviously stood to lose infinitely 
more than it could reasonably hope to gain by war and was 
consequently a Pillar of Peace. Time and again we were told 
by those who professed to know and understand Germany that 
finance and industry had restrained the fire-eaters of the General 
Staff with the aid of a peace-loving Emperor. Among the men 
especially singled out as sincere and convinced Pacifists were 
Herr Ballin—the friend of Sir Ernest Cassel—who was in England, 
like many other prominent Germans on the eve of war, success- 
fully bamboozling the Britisher, and Herr von Gwinner of the 
Deutsche Bank, not only an intimate friend but a connection 
of the Speyer family. British financiers, not a few of whom 
are more financiers than they are British, were only too ready 
to enter into politico-commercial relations with Herr von 
Gwinner, in spite of the dirty trick he played in regard to the 
Baghdad Railway on the late Sir Clinton Dawkins—whose keen 
patriotism would have been of the utmost value at this moment 
and a refreshing contrast to City mugwumps. Only this summer 
the British Foreign Office, which had become gradually un- 
nerved by the ceaseless activities of the Potsdam Party, the 
Russophobe Jews, and Lord Haldane’s disastrous friendship 
with Sir Edward Grey—had actually entered into a compromising 
arrangement with the German Government over the Baghdad 
Railway which, whatever the paper conditions, must have 
resulted in placing the complete control of Turkey in the hands 
of the Deutsche Bank and our arch-enemy bestride Asia Minor. 
Those who insisted before the Great War that Business Germany 
no less than the Imperial War Lord and the Great General Staff 
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were out for war provided it was successful, are now seen to have 
been right, and the Potsdam Party in this, as in other matters, 
were fools or knaves. 


Ir is especially awkward for conspicuous aliens in this country 
who stood sponsors for the peaceful intentions of their kith and 
pre ae kin who remained in the Fatherland, that another 
Cat huge cat should be let out of the bag. The position 

of these personages has been rendered untenable by 
the conduct of men of their own kidney at home. The account 
of the Times ‘‘ Neutral Banker ” in intimate touch with Business 
Germany, especially the Captains of Industry, is convincing. And 
what does he tell us, speaking without any prejudice? He 
admires German commercial magnates. His testimony is there- 
fore beyond reproach. He does not suggest that the Ballins, 
the Gwinners, and other prominent Anglo-German intriguers 
worked for peace last July. That is now suggested nowhere, 
though their assumed attachment to peace was a trump card 
of the British Potsdam Party. They were enthusiasts for war— 
and if it were worth while calling the attention of Mr. Asquith, 
the patron and protector of Anglo-German financiers, to anything 
we should invite his attention to this—because they were informed 
by the German General Staff ‘“‘ We shall smash France within 
three weeks, then wheel about and deliver Russia a knock-out 
blow before she has had time to complete her mobilisation.” 
According to our Haldanes, Monds, Speyers, and Spenders, the 
Ballins, the Gwinners, &c., should have replied: ‘‘ We don’t 
want to smash anybody ; we are friends of peace, which is the 
greatest of German interests.” Instead of which “ Business 
Germany ” in Germany supported the war of aggression to a 
man without any demur or hesitation. Peace had not one 
single friend among the great Captains of Industry, many of 
whom contributed to the famous Anglo-German symposium of two 
years ago. They were promised speedy victory and they were 
all, so to speak, “out for blood.” They believe in war as a 
matter of business, 7.e. successful war. But they have at all 
times opposed unsuccessful war and therefore mobilised against 
agoression in 1911 over the Agadir incident because the attitude 
of the British Government at that time was interpreted in Germany 
as indicating that we should stand by France. 
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Tuis year, however, these same Captains of Industry were 
convinced that Great Britain had been successfully “salted ” 

by Potsdam Pacifists, and that France and Russia 
Putemnan could be disposed of in a few weeks. Business 
Panic in 
‘onion Germany in England would be hard put to it to 

cite the name of one single prominent member of 
Business Germany in Germany who protested against this 
wanton aggression. The Ballins, the Gwinners, the Speyers, 
the Schroders who have remained in their own country, the 
Siemenses and the rest of them were not merely solid but 
enthusiastic for war, “the frightful adventure.” Meanwhile 
‘“‘ Business England ’—as represented by Lombard Street and 
Throgmorton Street, the Loan mongers, Discount Houses, 
several Joint Stock Banks, all the wealthy mongrels—descended 
upon Downing Street, where the door is always open to the 
cosmopolitan and vehemently and tearfully demanded that 
the -British Government should hoist the White Flag of 
neutrality when Germany went on the warpath. What was 
France to them or they to France ? What was Belgium to them 
or they to Belgium ? War meant a loss of money and therefore 
this panic-stricken mob of prosperous plutocrats were yelling 
for peace. There was, of course, a large alien contingent among 
them bent on politics. The Fatherland was about to dismember 
France, and cripple Russia, to annex everything in sight, and 
acquire vast new markets where everything “‘ made in Germany ” 
would enjoy a preference. The role of our demi-semi Germans 
was to help Germany by a panic on the Stock Exchange and 
in the Money Market, to stampede the Foreign Office, to paralyse 
British Arms, while the Junkers marched via Brussels to Paris 
and then from Paris to St. Petersburg to the tune of ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles.” 


Ir was a pretty little plot, in which the Ballins, Gwinners, 
&c., the professed friends of peace—were every bit as deeply 
AP involved as the Mailed Fist. And now because 
retty 

Little Plot it threatens to miscarry those Englishmen are 

accused of anti-Semitism, who are inquisitive 
as to the past role and present conduct of financiers who 
throughout a decade have worked on this side of the North 
Sea to produce that ideal situation for Germany which the great 
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Genera! Staff believed to exist on August 1, 1914, when “ Business 
Germany ” in Germany was informed “ Belgium will offer only 
the resistance o/ sullenness. England will not ‘come in’ at 
all. The German Government had the positive assurance of 
leading Englishmen to that effect.” The British people who are 
already being asked as a preliminary to produce £500,000,000— 
which is dismissed as a mere flea-bite by Ministerial organs 
which only the other day denounced all serious naval and military 
expenditure—as a penalty for having listened to the Potsdam 
Pacifist Party, who went bail for the harmlessness of the Father- 
land, are surely entitled to know the names of “ those leading 
Englishmen ’’ who convinced the German Government that 
Great Britain would stand aside while the Hohenzollerns Ger- 
manised Europe. The position of such “leading Englishmen ” 
—whose existence we don’t for a moment dispute—is anything 
but enviable, because they share with the German Government 
the responsibility for the Great War. Doubtless hyphenated 
financiers will be found among them and Cabinet Ministers and 
henchmen of Cabinet Ministers whom official Germany might 
fairly regard as representing the predominant portion of the 
Asquith administration. The Coalition Press, without an ex- 
ception tlat we are aware of, advocated Scuttle at the vital 
moment when Germany was deciding upon the offensive through 
Belgi im, while the chief Government papers—regarded abroad 
as representing the Cabinet—remained of this mind until the 
twelfth hour, when the die had been irrevocably cast. 


Any of his Majesty’s Ministers guilty of backstairs intrigues 
during the Black Week not only betrayed their country for 
which they care nothing, and civilisation for 
which they profess to care much, but likewise 
their own colleague the Foreign Minister, not only 
the accredited agent of the Cabinet but also of the Caucus. 
Though treason to one’s country may be a venial offence in the 
eyes of Jacobins, treason to the Caucus is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. Which of his Majesty’s present Ministers were 
guilty of it ? The statement of the Times “ Neutral Banker ”’ 
corroborates and confirms what we ourselves heard on inde- 
pendent and unimpeachable authority during the diplomatic 
crisis. Heaven knows Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy was 
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sufficiently invertebrate, but even a strong man would become 
rotten if he were condemned to move and live and have his 
being in such a rotten atmosphere. Imagine having to carry 
with you in any policy, the Earl Beauchamp, Viscount Haldane, 
Sir John Simon, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, and Mr. ‘“ Charlie” 
Masterman, and when you were looking round the room for 
support against Potsdam Pacifists your eye alighted on such 
stalwarts as Mr. Birrell, Mr. McKenna, Mr. “ Jack” Pease, 
Lord Crewe, &c.? Remember that our Belgian Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is nowadays overcome with horror at the perform- 
ances of “‘ The Road Hogs of Europe ” had not emerged into 
view. The Chancellor of the Exchequer—unmindful of Agadir— 
lay low and “said nuffing ” and went on saying it all the time 
until the cat had jumped against the Road Hogs or the Road 
Hogs against the cat. At one moment, despite this appalling 
atmosphere, Sir Edward Grey screwed himself up to make a 
grave communication to the German Ambassador in London 
(Prince Lichnowsky), which is one of the very few bright pages 
from the British point of view in the White Paper. It is thus 
recorded in a telegram from Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen 
(British Ambassador in Berlin), dated July 29, 1914: 

“ After speaking to the German Ambassador this afternoon 
about the European situation, I said that I wished to say to 
him, in a quite private and friendly way, something that was 
on my mind. The situation was very grave. While it was 
restricted to the issues at present actually involved (ce. 
Austro-Russian controversy concerning Servia) we had no 
thought of interfering in it. But if Germany became involved 
in it, and then France, the issue might be so great that it would 
involve all European interests; and I did not wish him to be 
misled by the friendly tone of our conversation—which I hoped 
would continue—into thinking that we should stand aside.” 


THe German Ambassador replied: “‘ That he quite understood 
this, but he asked whether I meant that we should, under certain 
circumstances, intervene ?”’ If only Sir Edward 
Grey had contented himself by repeating what 
he had already said and emphasising it so that 
there might be no loophole for misunderstanding, 
we should all feel that British diplomacy had nothing to reproach 
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itself with in its dealings with Germany, provided of course 
the British Foreign Minister effectively represented the mind 
and purpose of his Majesty’s Ministers. To Prince Lichnowsky’s 
question, “I (Sir Edward Grey) replied that I did not wish to 
say that, or to use anything that was like a threat or an attempt 
to apply pressure by saying that, if things became worse, we 
should intervene.” The occasion demanded the plainest speaking 
as it was our duty to rob Germany of any shade of a shadow 
of a pretext for imagining that we should stand aside while she 
ravaged France or Belgium. Handicapped as he was by a 
prodigious Potsdam Party, Sir Edward Grey, when formally 
challenged by an Ambassador in constant contact with that 
Potsdam Party, who fully appreciated the weakness of the 
Foreign Minister’s position, was constrained to attenuate his 
former admirable declaration. It was really a case of “ Wait 
and See.” Sir Edward made one final effort to rehabilitate our 
policy. He informed Prince Lichnowsky ‘“ There would be no 
question of our intervening if Germany was not involved, or 
even if France was not involved, but we knew very well, that 
if the issue did become such that we thought British interests 
required us to intervene, we must intervene at once, and the 
decision would have to be very rapid, just as the decision would 
have to be very rapid, just as the decisions of other Powers had 
to be.” Sir Edward repeated : “‘ I hoped that the friendly tone of 
our conversations would continue as at present,and that I should 
be able to keep as closely in touch with the German Government 
in working for peace.” That it should have been thought by 
any one conversant with Foreign Affairs commanding the know- 
ledge at that time accumulated at the Foreign Office that Germany 
was sincerely “‘ working for peace,” can only make one shudder 
as to the narrow escapes we have through our blind leaders of 
the blind. Sir Edward, however, ended on the right note : “‘ But 
if we fail in our efforts to keep the peace, and if the issues spread 
so that it involved practically every European interest, I did not 
wish to be open to any reproach from him (Prince Lichnowsky) 
that the friendly tone of all our conversations had misled him or 
his Government into supposing that we should not take action, 
and to the reproach that, if they had not been so misled, the 
course of things might have been different.” 
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THIS was one of the most important conversations recorded in 
the White Paper. Germany was keen on war with France and 
L Russia, being satisfied on the authority of “ leading 
Leading 
Englishmen? Englishmen that the Potsdam Party here was 
in unchallengeable control of British Foreign policy 
and that we should remain spectators of whatever she might 
do. In fact, Germany believed—and she had serious grounds 
for believing it—that we should play the precise role allotted 
to her by us in the Haldane negotiations of 1912 which Mr. 
Asquith has lately revealed to an astonished world—a world 
divided between astonishment at Germany’s candid admission 
that she contemplated aggression and at our failure to profit 
by the warning. But for these “leading Englishmen” Sir 
Edward Grey’s declaration on July 29 would have made a serious 
and possibly a decisive impression on the German Government 
as on the German Ambassador, who “ took no exception to what 
I had said ; indeed, he told me that it accorded with what he 
had already given in Berlin as his view of the situation.” Un- 
fortunately the effect of these weighty words which lost nothing 
in the telling, was attenuated by those traitors, who encouraged 
Germany to go full speed ahead. Their names are at present 
unknown to us, though we hope to learn them in time. They 
probably operated through Herr Kuhlmann (the Councillor of 
the German Embassy in London and under the German system 
a recognised spy on his Ambassador, reporting direct to the 
Emperor), who had extensive political and social connections, 
especially in the ranks of the Coalition. These marplots 
encouraged German Agents to ignore the British Foreign 
Minister, stating that should he attempt to support France, 
he would be repudiated by the Cabinet. 


We make no doubt but that these criminals will be found to 
comprise Ministers, private Members of Parliament, journalists 
attached to the Cocoa and allied Press, and hybrid 
financiers, not only those of German origin, but 
some so-called Englishmen with a great financial stake in Germany 
who were completely unnerved by the prospect of war. If well 
advised they would make a clean breast of it and cry Peccavi 
before being found out. Any one at pains to follow the social 
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movements of the various members of the German Embassy 
between July 20 and August 4 would probably be able to make 
a shrewd guess as to their identity, while details concerning the 
personnel of the eruption of Lombard Street into Downing 
Street during that fateful week might be equally illuminating. 
The reason for continually harping on such matters is that 
the country remains under the same auspices—apart from the 
welcome inclusion of Lord Kitchener—which drifted unpre- 
pared into war. They have created a Press Bureau which has 
already shown us, if only by the speeches of the lawyer- 
in-charge, that the Government do not trust the people, for we 
have a censorship of views as well as of news. This is not sur- 
prising because the people reciprocate the sentiments of a 
Government whom they profoundly distrust and mistrust. The 
quondam Potsdam Party still dominates Downing Street. The 
Cabinet contains members who ought in decency to have followed 
Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns, who resigned the moment 
Peace ceased to be the greatest British interest. The Rump 
are no more capable of making a durable and satisfactory 
Peace than they were of preparing for an impending and 
inevitable war. The same influences permeate the City to-day 
as yesterday. The fact that plutocrats of Teutonic origin 
should desire to throw dust in our eyes by subscribing from 
their superabundance to war funds, or by converting their 
houses into hospitals, leaves us completely cold. The fact 
that some among them are in and out of Downing Street 
“ hob-nobbing ” with Cabinet Ministers during war makes us 
“hot all over.” At the ripe moment, when the Fatherland 
is on his beam ends, the friends of the Fatherland here 
outside the Cabinet working in conjunction with inside admirers 
of Kultur, will prepare the way for a patched-up peace which 
may enable some other Hohenzollern to take up the parable 
at a more propitious moment. They talk of “a drawn war.” 


We have every right in the light of past events to regard the 
Brunner-Mond party with suspicion despite the Brunner 
enthusiasm about Mond expressed in a priceless 
letter to the Press from Sir John Br chich 
ee a etter to the Press from Sir John Brunner, whic 
by a wholly undesigned, but humorous, coincidence 
happened to appear at about the moment that the enterprising 
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firm of Brunner-Mond was seeking fresh capital from the British 
public in a circular issued by another firm emphasising the 
essentially British character of Brunner-Mond. We are indeed 
left in doubt as to whether the Right Hon. Sir John Brunner, 
Bart., P.C., or the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., 
P.C., M.P., is the best Briton, though if we judge by their works 
there is little to choose between them. However Sir John 
Brunner shall speak. He at any rate is impartial where any 
Mond is concerned. Writing from “ Silverlands, Chertsey, 
November 6,” Sir John Brunner expresses his enthusiasm at 
the suggestion that we should distinguish between “ enemy 
aliens.” ‘‘ We ought, in every instance, to be guided by trust- 
worthy evidence, when it is attainable and we ought to secure 
as friends all the enemies of the nations against whom we are 
contending.” This is somewhat cryptic. If we are successful 
in securing the support of all the enemies of our enemies—the 
object of every good patriot—what are we to do with those 
friends of our enemies who prior to the war, in season and out 
of season, concentrated themselves on placing us at the mercy 
of our enemies ? They would have disarmed this country by 
sea as well as by land to such a point that it would have become 
impossible for us even to put up a fight against Germany. Sir 
John Brunner has suddenly become eloquent on aliens. We 
should like his opinion of those who have abused our hospitality 
and consecrated every ounce of political influence too readily 
accorded to them owing to their moneybags, to facilitate the 
task of our formidable foe? What does Sir John Brunner 
think of politicians who, year in year out, have conducted a 
frenzied crusade against British National Defence. He rightly 
reminds us that ‘‘ Poles and Czechs, Italians of Austrian nation- 
ality, and others, are not powerful in a military sense ; but it 
is well worth our while, in our own interests, to secure their 
friendship.” It is. Their friendship is infinitely more precious 
than that of millionaires who have requited confiding British 
generosity by doing the dirty work of the Germans. He adds, 
** Even in the case of naturalised Germans and Austrians, if 
we have at hand trustworthy evidence of their goodwill towards 
us, we ought to secure their friendship.” We agree. But then 
what is “trustworthy evidence?” We have “trustworthy 
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evidence ”’ of the treachery of some politicians not only of German 
and Austrian nationality who are still at large, though the public 
would be more comfortable if they were behind barbed wire. 


But the pith of Sir John Brunner’s inimitable letter is contained 
in the following paragraph: “ Permit me to enforce this state- 
Paani ment by reference to my late friend, Dr. Ludwig 
Mond Mond, F.R.S. He was born in Cassel, but he 

was one of those who ... ‘had the misfortune 
to have been born under a Government which they detest,’ 
He took the Oath of Allegiance to her Majesty over thirty years 
ago for the sole reason that he detested the overbearing, brutal 
character of the Prussian Government and desired to be one 
of a free people. He made a gift to the nation, at great cost, 
of the Davy Farady Laboratory, for the free use of scientific 
students, and he bequeathed to the nation a very valuable 
collection of Old Masters. To my mind such a man should be 
cordially accepted as a fellow subject by all who are endowed 
with ... insight... .” It is indeed monumental that a 
hundred days of war between Germany and Great Britain 
should be necessary before Sir John Brunner had discovered 
“the overbearing brutal character of the Prussian Government,” 
and our merits as “‘a free people,” for if Sir John Brunner 
(Chairman of the National Liberal Federation) had had his way 
the “free people ” he so ardently admires would by now have 
been under the heel of “the overbearing, brutal . . . Prussian 
Government,” though so far as we know he sedulously concealed 
this unfavourable opinion of the Prussians until their star was 
waning. Sir John Brunner’s political activity has been con- 
spicuous in one channel, namely, the disarmament of the British 
Empire which must necessarily have involved its dismember- 
ment. He was not merely a Little Navy man, who in his 
ignorance might conceivably have misjudged the relative strength 
of German and British sea-power, and through sheer stupidity 
have opposed increased naval estimates because he believed we 
were sufficiently strong without them. He was a No Navy 
man. He avowed his creed in a letter to the Times (see Times, 
April 2, 1909): ‘“‘ As a commercial man, I declare emphatically 
that I should infinitely prefer the protection of recognised inter- 
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national law to the protection afforded to us by our Navy.” 
“Our ” is good in the case of a gentleman hailing from Switzer- 
land seeking to abolish “our” Navy. 


Arter Agadir, which disclosed the Mailed Fist as a wanton 
disturber of the peace of Europe, Sir John Brunner summoned the 
Caucus of his Party to make a demonstration in 
honour of the Prussian Sovereign, Wilhelm II, onthe 
express ground that he had preserved the peace otf 
Europe. At the close of last year Sir John Brunner was once more 
engaged in the congenial work of crippling the country, which unfor- 
tunately for it he has selected for residence. By this time even 
Little Navyites had become alarmed by the naval megalomania 
of the greatest of military Powers. Not so our No Navyite. A 
manifesto to all Radical associations issued from “ Silverlands, 
Chertsey, December 30,” signed “ John Brunner, President of 
the National Liberal Federation,” ended as follows: “ I would 
therefore ask every Liberal Association which believes in the 
good old Liberal doctrine of peace, retrenchment, and reform, 
to pass resolutions before the end of January in favour of re- 
ductions in our Armament expenditure, so that the Government 
may have fresh evidence of the wishes of the Party before the 
Military and Naval Estimates for next year are finally settled. 
The Prime Minister has told us frankly that without concerted 
pressure nothing can be done. It might be well to call a special 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation, but there are 
already many signs that the business men of the country and 
the working classes are strongly in favour of economy. I for 
my part trust that in the next Session of Parliament we shall 
see a fruitful change of policy, which will send a message of 
relief to British taxpayers and of our goodwill to all the nations 
of the world.” For once Sir John Brunner proved to be a 
true prophet. There has been “a fruitful change of policy,” 
though it is scarcely calculated to send “a message of relief 
to British taxpayers ”’—£500,000,000 sterling, voted in a 
few minutes largely as a penalty for harbouring Brunner- 
Monds. Dr. Ludwig Mond may be all that we are told by 
his partner, Sir John Brunner. The praises of the Doctor have 
been frequently sung in the public Press by the admiring Sir 
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John, who however omits the Doctor’s chief claim to fame, 
namely, his legacy of a son in the person of Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond, also like Sir John Brunner, a hereditary baronet though 
a democrat, and a Privy Councillor, as such under special obliga- 
tions to his Sovereign. Our gratitude for the national services of 
Dr. Ludwig is somewhat tempered by the record of Sir Moritz, 
who, on his own showing, was not one of those poor benighted 
fools or knaves, the Potsdam Pacifists, because he now tells us 
that he has for many years realised the German “ nightmare.” 


THE reader unfamiliar with Sir Moritz’s provincial orations since 
the war may be incredulous, in view of the consistent attitude 
on of the W estminster Gazette—of which he is Chairman 
‘ioe tae of the Syndicate—an organ which has made itself 
Sita conspicuous in minimising the German menace 
Monds and in ridiculing everybody who took it seriously. 

Sir Moritz startled his constituents at Swansea 
(October 29) by declaring ‘“‘ This is a war for which Germany 
had been preparing for years,” thus elaborating his opinion two 
days later (October 31) at Aberavon: ‘“* Having studied and 
followed this question for a considerable time he had not the 
slightest possible doubt that England could not, without losing 
her honour, security, and position in the Councils of the European 
Powers, have avoided entering into this hateful war. He should 
advise the people of England if they wanted to get rid for ever 
of the German menace which had been hanging like a nightmare over 
this country for many years [our italics], to rally all their strength, 
might, and courage, in order to do the job well and thoroughly.” 
Imagine the astonishment of the people of South Wales, which 
has been most effectively expressed by our excellent contem- 
porary, the South Wales Daily Post (November 9), because prior 
to the war, which their member knew had been impending for 
years, Sir Alfred Moritz Mond was no less contemptuous of 
*“scaremongers ”’ than the Westminster Gazette, his efforts being 
worthily supported by a local Westminster Gazette. Only four 
years ago, when even sleepy people were somewhat aroused 
over German preparations, Sir Moritz Mond—though he now 
declares that “the German menace had been hanging like 
a nightmare over this country for many years,” &c.—informed 
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his constituents (Sketty, January 5, 1910), “ He could assure 
them that the scaremongers were making us look ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world ; their German friends wondered what was 
the matter with our nerves.” The Westminster Gazette was 
specially distinguished by the German Government so late as 
August 1, 1914, when it triumphantly paraded “‘ German Govern- 
ment’s Special Message to the W.G.” for the befoolment of the 
British. Although Sir Moritz has known about Germany’s hos- 
tile preparations for years, he also participated in the famous 
“Semitic Svmposium ” of 1912, indulging in the usual Anglo- 
German flapdoodle. ‘‘ The German and English peoples, who 
have never drawn the sword against each other, and who have 
so much in common in their civilisation, will then (i.e. when 
they have formed an Entente) be able to devote their whole 
intelligence, resources, and industry in an ever-increasing degree 
to the industrial and commercial development of their respective 
countries, owing to the great relief which that friendship will 
afiord them from hysterical incitements to war and from the 
crushing burden of armaments.” Under all the circumstances 
it might have been anticipated that at this juncture “a close 
time ” would be observed by all the Brunners and some of the 
Monds. 


THE reason we go on and on about undesirable aliens, whose 
previous performances justify suspicions, is because alien influences 
iii cue are so powerful in the Press, which is dominated by 
Sean aggressive German Jews or pusillanimous Christians, 

that the subject has been almost boycotted. 
Under the stress of war and with the awful warning of Belgium— 
which was undermined by German spies in every grade of society 
—before us there has been a healthy quickening of public 
interest, and even the mule at the Home Office has been com- 
pelled to move. But, speaking generally, operations have been 
confined to men in humble walks of life, some of whom are 
relatively harmless, though it is right to err on the side of pre- 
caution. As Lord Charles Beresford bluntly told the House of 
Commons amid applauding cheers : ‘‘ You are locking up waiters 
and poor men, probably who have done nothing, or have nothing 
whatever to do it with.... Those in high positions have 
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more influence than those who are not, and they ought all to 
be secured.” Under a Radical Government we expect one law 
for the rich, especially the Radical rich, and another for the 
poor. The latter can be arrested on suspicion and sent to a 
concentration camp. The former can continue to dine with 
Cabinet Ministers or have Cabinet Ministers to dine with him. 
The Radical plutocrat is sacrosanct, though your disaffected 
plutocrat is far more dangerous in war than your disaffected 
pauper, and the Westminster Gazette, as mouthpiece of the Radical 
Plutocracy, in an unusual outburst of candour, has warned us 
what to expect from aliens, whether naturalised or not. We 
ask any reader, whatever his politics, whether, in the face of 
this portentous admission from an organ likely to be “in the 
know,” it is safe while interning obscure alien enemies to leave 
the opulent at large ? 


AFTER echoing ecstatic admiration of a German spy who had 
been executed after an unnecessary amount of réclame, the 
: Westminster Gazette observed (November 13): 
ASinister 
Suggestion But the case of men who have transplanted 
themselves from one country to another, and 
who, whether naturalised or not, have enjoyed all the privileges 
of their adopted country, stands on a different footing. These 
people cannot sit on a fence between two allegiances. They 
have made their choice, and they must abide by it. They owe 
to their adopted country, if not active aid, at least a scrupulous 
absence from giving aid to its enemies.” So far so good, though 
not too good because apparently naturalisation carries no 
obligations on the part of the naturalised to actively assist the 
community of which he enjoys the privileges of citizenship. 
Note what follows, bearing in mind that the Westminster Gazette is 
speaking of aliens “‘ whether naturalised or not.” We italicise 
this sinister passage. “‘ We might make allowance for them, 7f, 
in case of invasion, they were carried away by their feelings and 
took side with invaders of their own blood, but we see no reason 
to make allowances for them if without this excuse they play the 
part of enemies and spies while professing friendship to the country 
of their adoption.” Ifthis doctrine means anything—and its mean- 
ing is unmistakable—in the event of invasion—whether on the 
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grand scale or by desultory raids for mere purposes of destruction— 
which is understood to be the heart’s desire of Lord Haldane’s 
old friend, the German Emperor, we might expect alien peers, 
baronets, privy councillors, knights, &c., to emerge from their 
various temples of luxury and repeat the exploits of the Potsdam 
Party in Belgium. Moreover, we should not even be entitled 
to resent such conduct, being called upon to “‘ make allowances 
for them if, in case of invasion, they were carried away by their 
feelings and took sides with invaders of their own blood.” Mean- 
while, until the happy moment when the German Ballins and 
Gwinners, &c., cross the sea, to “Belgium” England, our 
Ballins and Gwinners are to be treated as loyal Englishmen 
entitled to be trusted with confidential information denied 
to mere Englishmen. We would specifically direct the attention 
of Sir Moritz Mond (Chairman of the Westminster Gazette Syndicate 
Limited) to the “ Aliens Code” as expounded in Tudor Street. 
We would also direct the attention of other people to this curious 
pronouncement, inter alia, Sir Moritz Mond’s constituents in 
South Wales. 


Ir is a case of now or never with the British people. Hither we 
shall remain what this generation has been, namely hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to German Jews, or we 
shall make a mighty concerted effort to emancipate 
the nation from this fell and foul influence. While 
keeping open our doors to that large and welcome section of 
aliens who unreservedly throw in their lot with us, whether we 
are invaded or whether we invade, we shall demand that lovers 
of the Fatherland shall remain in the Fatherland. To such 
naturalisation means nothing ; indeed the status of a naturalised 
German in this country is peculiar, as we believe he remains a 
German in Germany, “‘ unless he has ceased to be a subject of 
that State in pursuance of the laws there.” In fact he enjoys 
double nationality, and as we know by bitter experience, he 
works for the King of Prussia. In view of our present and 
prospective relations, as Mr. Robert Blatchford tersely observes 
the best place for Germans is Germany or—a concentration 
camp. 


Now or 
Never 
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ON SOME THINGS NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN 


I. “GREAT IS DIANA OF THE 
EPHESIANS!” 


‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
Vide Slobber Press, morning, noon, and night. 


On several grounds it might and would have been preferable to 
postpone the publication of these pages until after the Great 
War, but, as it is still a “‘ Long, long way to Berlin,” and public 
memory is proverbially short and easily deflected, it seems on 
the whole desirable to place on record at a time when the country 
is in serious mood, certain facts which are essential to a true 
appreciation of the portentous crisis which confessedly surprised 
his Majesty’s Ministers. If a nation has the Government it 
deserves, it is at least entitled to an occasional account of that 
Government’s stewardship, and as it is practically impossible 
to extract the truth from the Treasury Bench, the casual student 
has to grope about and pick it up as best he can. His first 
discovery will be that Ministers are disentitled to claim the 
privilege of surprise. It is, however, arguable that the present 
is not the most convenient season for controversy, as the whole 
duty of every subject of the King throughout the British Empire 
consists in concentrating on the overthrow of a formidable and 
ruthless foe. Quite true, provided our Government are animated 
by the single idea of discharging their duty, however tardily, and 
are consequently entitled to unlimited and unquestioning con- 
fidence. 

Unfortunately Ministers have debarred the intelligent portion 
of the community from adopting the attitude recommended to 
all people by all Governments at all crises, namely that we should 
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open our mouths and shut our eyes and be content with swal- 
lowing whatever Mr. Asquith and his colleagues may choose to 
offer. It is not permissible for us “to sleep quietly in our 
beds ’—as advised by a notorious Admiral at one of the worst 
moments of the German Peril in order that his own slumbers 
might remain undisturbed—while the powers that be skilfully 
steer us from victory to victory. Success in the Great War, no 
less than in smaller business, will largely depend on the alert and 
informed energy of a suspicious public which can alone keep 
the Government up to the mark. Certain things have already 
been done, or attempted to be done, since July 16—the date 
when Sir Edward Grey was first warned by the British Ambas- 
sador in Vienna of the approaching storm—which compel 
patriots to remain toujours en vedette. Ministers evidently find 
it infinitely easier to drift into wrong than to arrive at right 
decisions. Like the Chinese Mandarins complained of by the 
greater Lord Elgin, they yield nothing to reason, but surrender 
everything to fear. The man in the Cabinet can only be kept 
in order by the constant and resolute interference of the man 
in the street, all the more as the official Opposition is now in a 
congenial state of suspended animation. It is content to ‘‘ back 
up ” a Government that requires “ bingeing up.” 

Public vigilance is admittedly necessary in peace time under 
our so-called “Government by discussion.” But optimists 
hoped that when the existence of the State was seen to be at 
stake a new spirit would possess our parliamentarians, who 
would at any rate endeavour to behave as statesmen even 
though they remained Party politicians at heart. Such hopes 
have been rudely disappointed. 

The diplomatic crisis opened at a moment most convenient 
to Germany and least convenient to Great Britain, which was 
scarcely surprising as Germany held the advantageous position 
of challenger, and we the disadvantageous position of challenged. 
The initiative was with the other side, which is no less an asset 
in diplomacy than in war. The United Kingdom was on the 
very edge of civil war when the preconcerted attack upon Servia 
oceurred. We had been brought appreciably nearer to 
catastrophe by that Free Trade in firearms, which is the only 
form of Cobdenism tolerated by Germany. Both conflicting 
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parties in Ireland had been obligingly supplied by the Father- 
land with weapons on exceptionally easy terms, and, now that 
we know a little more about the diabolical cunning of our enemy, 
the suggestion will no longer be met with derision that the 
deplorable affray in Dublin, in connection with the gun-running 
at Howth during that fateful week-end at the close of July, 
was, in all probability, engineered by the not uncommon com- 
bination of German guile and Irish guilelessness. That Germany 
was keenly awaiting developments in Ireland, and that her 
policy was keeping step with our difficulties, is shown by the 
date of the Ultimatum to Servia, which corresponded with a 
visit to London of that pre-eminent spy, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
who was equally eager to get in touch with Nationalists and 
Ulstermen—and the bloodshed in Dublin, which is alleged to 
have been reported by Councillor Kuhlmann of the German 
Embassy direct to the German Emperor as the beginning of 
civil war in this country. 

The Prime Minister, whose instincts are never slow where 
Party interests are concerned, promptly took advantage of the 
European cyclone to call a truce in domestic controversy, and 
the Unionist Party, as in duty bound, cordially responded to 
the suggestion that at such a moment Englishmen, Welshmen, 
Scotsmen, and Irishmen should sink their differences, however 
acute, in order that the British Government, as representing the 
British Empire, might present “a united front” abroad. This 
good faith remained unreciprocated. Mr. Asquith received a 
blank cheque which he made payable to “‘ Wait and See.” 
Throughout that fateful week (July 27 to August 1), while the 
destinies of Europe, not to say the whole world civilised and 
uncivilised, trembled in the balance, Ministers found it morally 
and physically impossible to make up what they were pleased 
to call their minds, how to meet a situation which had been 
staring them in the face throughout their tenure of power, and 
had literally been striking them in the eye for two years. His 
Majesty’s Opposition, despite many disagreeable but wasted 
lessons, remained as confiding towards the Government as the 
Government was confiding towards Germany. Every one out- 
side the Cabinet could see that the Mailed Fist was “out for 
blood” and the country was divided between the immense mass 
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of those who instinctively felt that our honour, our interests, 
and our very salvation and existence depended on our solidarising 
ourselves with the Powers struggling to preserve peace, and a 
small minority who had succeeded in persuading themselves 
that the Germanisation of Europe was no aflair of ours. Mr. 
Asquith had no time to think of such trifles. He was absorbed 
in manoeuvring for position among inept colleagues. The more 
resignations the better for the country, who would have been 
richer by the departure of almost any Minister, but the Parlia- 
mentarian could only think of the House of Commons and the 
need for ‘‘ Caucus unity.” Meanwhile England’s voice in the 
councils of Europe faltered and grew fainter at the very moment 
it might and should have been potent. Civilisation headed 
towards the abyss. 

The Unionist Press—with some insignificant exceptions 
wire-pulled from Potsdam—laboured zealously and splendidly 
in the national cause at this juncture. The country will always 
remain grateful to Lord Northcliffe for the part he played in 
awakening the long dormant, but never defunct, patriotism of 
our people, who suddenly saw the light on the mountain. Even 
some great newspapers which had had their legs systematically 
pulled by the German Emperor “made good” at the crisis, 
and nowhere was the case for discharging a plain duty more 
effectively or uncompromisingly stated than in the columns of 
the Daily Telegraph. The Morning Post, needless to say, 
remained true to its traditions as a great national organ. If 
the German Government and German people—so far as there 
is a people—had listened to these wise and powerful counsellors 
they would have been spared some painful illusions and even 
a Malignant like Wilhelm II might have hesitated to issue the 
famous Order of Aix-la-Chapelle (August 19) vituperating “the 
treacherous English.” None of these organs, and many others 
that could be quoted, attempted to narrow the issue to one of 
Belgian neutrality. They adopted the sound and sensible 
position which was that of the man in the street, that Great 
Britain must ‘“‘ back her pals,” not from an excess of virtue, 
but for the simple and sufficient reason that a blow to her 
pals was a blow at herself, and a disaster to her pals 
would be a disaster to herself. It was unnecessary to indulge 
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in any heroics or to put ourselves on a pedestal. Englishmen 
have been told ad nauseam that “ Peace is the greatest of British 
interests ”*—a tag invented by some craven Whig soul which 
has provided a platform for the poisonous propaganda of Pacifism. 
The British Empire is the greatest British interest, and whenever 
it is endangered peace becomes a secondary interest. Great 
Britain could not survive the fall of France. No British Dominion 
could survive the fall of the Mother Country. Therefore the 
moment Germany was seen to be abusing her superior strength 
in order to provoke a European war and carry out her long- 
matured plan to dismember France, there was no room for doubt 
as to our part, and the sooner and the louder we asserted our- 
selves the better for all parties concerned. If peace was the 
greatest British interest, this was the single chance of preserving 
peace. 

While the Unionist Press daily proclaimed our plain duty— 
though its voice was never allowed to reach Germany, which 
was exclusively nourished on tit-bits from Potsdam organs— 
the Unionist Party stood aside in the blissful belief that all 
would be right on the night, and that for once Mr. Asquith 
meant what he said, in declaring his intention of presenting 
“a united front ” to foreign nations. Unionists were partially 
misled by their own newspapers, whose editors had, in their 
turn, been misled by legends circulated by a microscopic minority 
of sanguine Ministers, with whom the wish was father to the 
thought, and who could not conceive the possibility of their 
colleagues hoisting the White Flag of Neutrality. They were 
equally misled by equally inaccurate impressions disseminated 
by reputed Unionist confidants of these optimistic Ministers, 
who sincerely and seriously believed that the Cabinet were 
engaged in screwing themselves up to the sticking point whereas, 
as we now know, they were only marking time, waiting after 
their wont to see which way the cat was going to jump, sitting 
resolutely on the fence and, finally, as a distinguished public 
servant observed, presenting “a united back ” to Europe. 

This is not critical surmise, hostile speculation, or mere 
tittle-tattle. The Government have published their own record 
in the form of a White Paper, of which their admirers are in- 
ordinately proud, but which, outside the National Liberal Club 
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and the Coalition “‘ Caucus,” can only provoke a sense of burning 
shame which will not diminish as the years roll by. Official 
publications are understood to be severely edited. One can 
only guess at the deletions from the disclosures. These docu- 
ments have been bought in vast numbers and to some extent 
skimmed by a large public. If they had been read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested, it would be impossible to attempt 
to make Party capital out of the Black Week before the war, 
of which there have been insidious instances in Coalition circles. 
The best and most that can be said is that the British Govern- 
ment exhibited “morbid anxiety’ to keep out of war, but 
“morbid anxiety ” is neither the supreme test of statesmanship 
nor, as we learn afresh for the hundredth time, the best means 
of achieving its object. 

The inner history of the crisis cannot be indefinitely concealed, 
and it is in the general interest that it should be revealed to the 
present generation, as it will certainly be the common property of 
future generations. Happily itis already known beyond the Front 
Benchers immediately concerned or one might dread the usual 
conspiracy to hush up facts redounding to the discredit of 
“ oreat, wise, and eminent persons” who adorn Ministerial 
benches, and as such are entitled to special consideration from 
those who occupy ex-Ministerial benches on the principle that 
one good turn deserves another, though, so far, the Radicals have 
done all the taking and the Unionists all the giving. Our 
parliamentarians need not, however, be alarmed in their anxiety 
lest anything should be said calculated to incommode “ their 
right hon. friends”? over the way. There is no immediate 
hurry for disclosing the whole truth about the Black Week, 
which can well stand over for the present. Suffice it to say 
that at the moment when his Majesty’s Ministers found it 
impossible to make up their minds as to the réle of Great Britain 
in the event of a German aggression upon France and Belgium, 
a historic meeting was held at Lansdowne House at midnight 
on Saturday, August 1. The whole situation was exhaustively re- 
viewed—Great Britain was once more being described in friendly 
foreign capitals as ‘‘ Perfide Albion ”—nor was the position of the 
Government in the House of Commons ignored, vis-a-vis “ the 
wild men ” of the Coalition who would dance to the piping of 
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Potsdam. Certain conclusions were reached, and on the following 
morning a communication was made by the Opposition leaders 
to the Prime Minister which so greatly facilitated the discharge 
ofa plain duty that, after yet another Cabinet Council, Sir Edward 
Grey at last found himself in a position to give an assurance to 
France which, without exaggeration, may be described as the 
first official indication of our being on her side against the common 
enemy. It materially relieved the gloom in Paris and St. Peters- 
burg, and that it did not plunge Berlin into black despair was 
because, after his previous success in bamboozling British Govern- 
ments, Wilhelm II still hoped that the “treacherous English ” 
would be really treacherous. 

I do not mention the patriotic intervention of the Opposition 
on which, at the suitable time, there will be a good deal more 
to say, by way of “revelation,” but in order to bring home to 
the reader the danger of taking our cue from what I would call 
the Slobber Press which, on the “united front” hypothesis, 
insists that every good citizen is called upon to limit his efforts 
throughout the Great War to chanting “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” On the contrary, I would say, “ Don’t trust 
Diana a yard. She has let you in before—she will let you in 
again. Distrust her even more in war than in peace, because 
her blunders, though not less frequent, are immeasurably more 
perilous.” 

In France, where professional politicians have played almost 
as lamentable a part as the lawyers and mountebanks who 
afflict us, there is even among the Bloc sufficient patriotism to 
permit the reconstruction of the Ministry on broad national 
lines when the country is in danger. How different and how 
deplorable on this side of the channel. Mr. Asquith’s pre- 
dominant anxiety was not that his Cabinet should reach the 
wise and right decision on a grave issue, or should comprise real 
ability apart from platform loquacity or parlour tricks—which are 
the sole passport to high office—but that as many as possiole of his 
incompetent colleagues should retain their lucrative and luxurious 
billets. There was never any foundation for the rumours of recon- 
struction which were invented and spread on the eve of the war to 
encourage the public to “rally round the Government at this 
crisis of our fate.” The National Cabinet in France, which 
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replaced the purely partisan Ministry which happened to find 
itself in office at the beginning of August, had no counterpart here. 
For many years we have been in the grip of the worst of all 
Trade Unions—compared to which the Doge of Venice or the 
Dey of Algiers were beneficent Statesmen—and even in war 
there is little prospect of shaking off the blight of lawyers who 
devote their sinister talents to crippling our operations on land 
and sea. Indeed the legal blight has actually grown with 
hostilities. Gentlemen of the Long Robe are thicker than they 
were in Downing Street. Some of us hugged the illusion that 
Downing Street had seen the last of that Bayard of the Bar— 
Sir Rufus Isaacs—since his appointment as Lord Chief Justice 
of England amid the ecstatic enthusiasm of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Murray of Elibank. But Downing Street apparently 
cannot do without him nor he without Downing Street—the 
happy scene of numerous picnics—and for the time being our 
only Chief Justice has resumed politics. Presumably his fine 
Roman hand is traceable in some of those monumental decisions 
of which the only intelligible one has already been extinguished 
amid derisive groans. 

The nation has enjoyed one conspicuous triumph over the 
great Trade Union of the law which serves to enforce the moral 
I would preach—* Distrust Diana.” The Ulster Pogrom last 
March served several useful purposes. Inter alia it demonstrated 
that Swelled Head was not the sole desideratum in a War Minister. 
Colonel Seely of the Hampshire Carabineers—in whose honour it 
is alleged that our admiring allies, the French, contemplate 
creating a Dukedom of Soissons—retired from Whitehall leaving 
many adryeye. Mr. Asquith reigned in hisstead. The Premier’s 
condescension in stooping to so mean an office provoked a Niagara 
of gush from the Slobber Press. As one of his friends pathetically 
observed: “* Poor Henry Asquith will now have to associate 
with stupid soldiers. How will he stand it.’ He made no 
attempt to stand it. No lazier man has ever held office. He 
has done no serious departmental work since he relinquished the 
Home Office in 1895—indeed, beyond speaking, he has done no 
work whatever in recent years, and speaking is no work to him. 
He took less than no interest in the War Office, in its personnel 
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visit to Aldershot arrayed in a billycock hat and a frock coat, 
The European crisis afforded our idle cynic a convenient oppor- 
tunity of slipping out of the War Office, and the first idea of 
the Cabal, to whom the country is a mere milch cow, was to 
improve the occasion by restoring Colonel Seely. But even the 
most hardened among them felt that this outrage would be, in 
common parlance, a “ bit thick,” al! the more as, unluckily for 
them, though fortunately for the British Empire and Europe, 
the war chanced to coincide with Lord Kitchener’s annual 
holiday from Egypt. Every hour the public were eagerly 
enquiring, ‘““ When will Lord Kitchener be appointed War 
Minister.”’ Politicians were described by Adam Smith as “ crafty 
animals.” They are exceedingly crafty in looking after them- 
selves, though less crafty in safeguarding public interests. 

There was much agitation in Downing Street over the 
Kitchener problem and the usual alarums and excursions. 
Blanched Ministers furtively met in corners asking one another 
in awestruck tones how the monster could be disposed of. It 
would never do to admit any outsider into the charmed circle 
of parliamentarians—the inner Holy of MHolies. Kitchener 
might be all very well in his proper place as an “ adviser ” or 
“expert ” to “ assist ’’ some politician in a subordinate capacity. 
But it was unthinkable to give him the sacred seals of a Secretary 
of State. The skies would fall. 

Whenever Mandarins are in a really tight place they in- 
variably recur to their “‘ Right Hon. friends’ on the other side 
of the House. Radicals rarely appeal to Unionists in vain, 
though reciprocity is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. In their present dilemma they could count on a 
sympathetic reception for their tale of woe. After all parlia- 
mentarians—especially those who occupy and adorn Front 
Benches—are more or less in the same boat. They have a 
common interest in presenting a “united front against any 
rash intruder who might contemplate poaching on the common 
preserves. Some Unionists were only too ready to oblige, though 
most regarded the crisis as sufficiently grave to waive the usual 
conventionalities. It was put about that “‘ much as Ministers 
would appreciate the co-operation of Lord Kitchener it would 
be impossible to appoint as War Minister any man, however 
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distinguished or able, so entirely devoid of parliamentary experi- 
ence.” Kitchener had never made a speech in either parrot 
House at Westminster! Only gas-bags need apply. This 
principle was the corner-stone of the Mandarinate. It had been 
successfully invoked to prevent the appointment of Lord Cromer 
as Foreign Minister in 1900, when an eminent parliamentarian 
was preferred, whose principal qualification at that date was 
that he had been a singularly unsuccessful War Minister or, as 
a friendly journal inimitably expressed it, ‘‘ He would have been 
a great War Minister if there had been no war!” Lord Kitchener 
had run his head against the same rock. To make assurance 
doubly sure, and to remove temptation from an ignorant public 
that continued to clamour for a palpably improper appointment, 
Lord Kitchener was invited by the Government to return forth- 
with to Egypt, which urgently demanded his presence in view 
of the rising predicted by Bernhardi and feared by all funksticks. 

When our only possible War Minister was thus comfort- 
ably disposed of, the politicians, flushed with victory, over- 
reached themselves, and, grasping too much, lost everything 
to the irreparable injury of those great personal vested interests 
which alone they care about. Mr. Asquith thought to kill two 
birds with one stone by appointing his friend Lord Haldane 
to the vacant War Office, while the vacant Woolsack would fall 
to “dear Rufus,’ who had already become restive as a mere 
judge—an office that afforded small scope for his special gifts. 
This double transaction was to be kept a dead secret until the 
Crown had been fatally compromised and the appointments 
announced. In order to fool the people Lord Kitchener, who 
had already started for Egypt, was recalled at Dover, and 
ingenuous editors were invited to believe that the right man 
was about to be put in the right place. Meanwhile Schopenhauer 
was actually installed at the War Office and set to work counter- 
manding the despatch of the British Expeditionary Force, for 
which exceptionally able soldiers in Whitehall—too “ stupid ” 
for Mr. Asquith’s society—had made all necessary preliminary 
preparations. Schopenhauer announced that so long as he was 
War Minister not a single soldier would leave these shores— 
thus giving us a measure of the confidence of a Blue Water 
maniac in his doctrines, as also of his faith in the Territorial 
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Force, the organisation of which had been described by the 
Haldane Press as entitling their hero to rank with Carnot— 
“the organiser of victory.” Simultaneously Mr. Asquith made 
similar statements to his friends. It was not only that Ministers 
feared invasion, they were so ignorant and so unworthy of 
their countrymen, whom they believed to be as decadent as 
themselves, that they were seriously afraid of bread riots in the 
Metropolis in the event of our finding ourselves involved in a 
first-class war. 

Men were almost speechless on learning this additional 
treachery to our French Allies, who were known to count on 
our military co-operation no less than on our naval support. 
Arrangements had been made by the Headquarters Staffs of the 
two countries for mutual mobilisation at the same moment. 
To make war upon Germany under the auspices of Schopenhauer 
was universally felt to be equivalent to starting with a “‘ Sedan.” 
It was vital to kill the appointment before it became known 
abroad, where it would have a correspondingly exhilarating effect 
on the enemy and a depressing effect on our unfortunate friends. 
Rarely has there been a more spontaneous outburst of public 
indignation, which was effectively concentrated by Lord North- 
cliffe, who literally blew Schopenhauer out of the War Office— 
the quick-firing batteries of Carmelite House being reinforced 
by the eight-inch howitzers of Printing House Square. The 
ease for the only possible appointment and against the impossible 
appointment were convincingly set forth in a pregnant leading 
article in the Times (August 5), which penetrated the hide of 
the political pachyderm. It was entitled ‘“ Lord Haldane or 
Lord Kitchener ?”’ It should have helped the locum tenens of 
Whitehall to learn what his countrymen thought of him, though 
he might have been dealt with much more severely. Lord 
Haldane has divided his undoubted ‘talents between misleading 
Great Britain about German policy and preventing us from 
forging a weapon urgently needed in defending England and 
Europe against Pan-Germanism, and misleading Germany as 
to British action when the Fatherland’s hour sounded. 

As the Times observed : “‘ The eve of battle is the time for plain 
words. We object tothis selection of Lord Haldane forthe War Office 
because in our belief, and in the belief of the enormous majority 
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of his countrymen, he is not the best man available for the post. 
The best man is unquestionably Lord Kitchener, whose long and 
varied experience of the work of organising warfare is unequalled 
among British soldiers.” Lord Haldane’s appointment at such 
a moment “might be seriously misconceived by France ’— 
indeed it might. Schopenhauer’s intrigues in Potsdam are 
known in Paris, where he has been wittily christened Tartufie, 
He had warm predilections for Germany, where he was partially 
educated and spent his leisure. ‘ His mind was coloured by his 
unremitting study of German literature and philosophy, he 
cherishes many close German friendships.”” However natural 
and innocuous such tendencies, some factors rendered him in- 
eligible. ‘‘ He has been constantly strenuous in his efforts to 
promote Anglo-German friendship, and in pursuing this course 
he has unwittingly contributed to cloud British perception of 
the arrogant dominating aims of German national ambitions. 
He has repeatedly been on confidential missions to Berlin, and 
we now see how fruitless and illusory these missions were.” 
They were indeed—they were something worse. We now know 
from Mr. Asquith’s latest revelations, that Lord Haldane, who 
must hope to try and pass muster as a fool, obtained in Berlin in 
1912 conclusive evidence of the true character of German policy, 
which was communicated to the entire Cabinet. Ministers are 
consequently participes criminis. As the Times truly observed, 
France “has watched his well-meant work with a keener 
understanding of German intentions. France takes a simpler 
and more elementary view of his activities. To France Lord 
Haldane has seemed the friend of Germany, and she would 
regard his appointment to the War Office with dismay.” It 
would have been equally an affront to a great Service embark- 
ing on a great enterprise to restore Lord Haldane to the 
office where he had done so much to make the British Army 
“little,” as it was contemptuously described by his friend the 
German Emperor (who, we know, on Lord Haldane’s own 
authority, prompted his Territorial policy), though neither he 
nor any of his colleagues could succeed in making it “ con- 
temptible.”” That Lord Haldane’s presence at the War Office 
meant that there was to be no Expeditionary Force is proved— 
were proof wanted—by the triumphant declaration of his own 
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particular organ, the Daily Chronicle, which on August 3, ie. 
after Germany had begun doling out ultimatums, declared : 
“Expeditionary Force not to go abroad.” The passage is 
illuminating as revealing the inner mind of the predominant 
section of the Cabinet at that late date. It was from the pen 
of ‘‘our parliamentary correspondent,’ who doubtless said in 
print what he had picked up from various Ministers. Without 
authority, a responsible journalist passionately attached to the 
Asquith Cabinet and ready to say ditto to all its doings, would 
not thus have committed himself. In the first place we are 
told, “ While the Cabinet was sitting yesterday a pathetic message 
reached it from the independent and neutralised little Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg imploring England’s protection against 
the violation of its neutrality by Germany.” According to our 
Liberal contemporary—note its fatuous distinction between 
the German Government and the German Army—“ soldiers are 
not careful about the niceties of international law, and it is 
quite likely that the German Government regrets the brisk 
precipitancy of the force from Aix-la-Chapelle.” Sancta 
simplicitas. The Coalition remained in a fool’s paradise after 
the twelfth hour, ‘‘ but in the actual circumstances the incident 
created a very bad impression, the more so as the British Govern- 
ment a couple of days ago had asked, both from France and 
Germany, assurances that the neutrality of Luxemburg and 
that of Belgium would be respected.” But, “whatever the 
outcome of the present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have 
definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad” 
[my italics]. They certainly had. Their reason for this tragic 
decision is worth preserving. ‘‘ Truth to tell the issues which 
have precipitated the conflict which threatens to devastate the 
whole of Europe are not worth the bones of a single soldier” [my 
italics]. If this represented the mind and purpose of the British 
Government on the eve of Runciman’s Ultimatum * to the German 
Emperor—and there is no reason to dispute the authority of the 
Daily Chronicle—the astonishment, anger, and alarm of the 
German Government at receiving that unexpected document 

* It derived this name from a wit of the Carlton Club, who observed to a friend 


on hearing the momentous news, ** Who would have thought that we should live to 
see the day when Runciman would send an Ultimatum to the German Emperor.” 
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become intelligible. According to the Datly Chronicle, “* What adds 
to the tragedy is that recently our relations with Germany have 
been exceptionally cordial. This week was to have seen the publi- 
catton of the Baghdad Railway Treaty, under which all differences in 
Asia Minor belween the two Powers have been amicably adjusted 
[my italics]. Until last week there was more cordiality between 
the German and the British Governments, and more friendliness 
between the two peoples than had been experienced in over 
twenty years. The recent cordial reception of the British Squad- 
ron at Kiel was a welcome sign of the new spirit of amity.” If 
mankind are mostly fools, this country has her fair share of 
them. 

We undoubtedly had a very narrow escape of diplomatic 
disaster and a still narrower escape of military disaster. Imagine 
the impression that would have been created throughout Europe 
by the double announcement that Lord Haldane had become 
British War Minister and that there would be no Expeditionary 
Force because the cause of civilisation is not “‘ worth the bones 
of a single soldier!’ As the right appointment was made 
owing to vehement public protest, and the Expeditionary Force— 
though unfortunately shorn of two Divisions—ultimately went, 
it might be as well to let bygones be bygones had there not been 
the customary tampering with the truth in the House of Commons 
—that measureless receptacle of falsehood—which was informed 
from the Treasury Bench that there had been no question of 
appointing Schopenhauer. While Lord Haldane was still in 
Whitehail in pernic.ous activity, the retiring German Ambassador, 
who had a complete collapse on discovering that, though you 
could fool all the British for some time and some of the British 
for all time, you could not fool all the British for all time— 
paid our War Minister the invidious compliment of a farewell 
visit. This disquieting episode enhanced, if possible, the general 
relief experienced on the tardy announcement of the appointment 
of Lord Kitchener, one of the few popular acts of the present 
Government, which they should be duly grateful to their political 
opponents for forcing upon them. 

It might have been hoped by those unversed in the ways of 
politicians that after his abortive raid on the War Office, “ the 
Berlin \oolsack * would follow the salutary example of Lord 
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Morley and Mr. John Burns, who, at any rate, had the virtue of 
resignation, and thus pointed out the “strait and narrow path ” 
to their brother Potsdam Pacifists, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, Lord 
Beauchamp, Sir John Simon, and Mr. Masterman, whose room 
would be preferable to their company now that “ peace,” in 
their own favourite jargon, has ceased to be “‘the greatest 
British interest.” Lord Haldane likewise elected to hang on to 
receive the deadly insults of his quondam German admirers, 
which culminated in the championship of a distinguished pundit 
of Munich, Professor Quidde, who wrote a letter at the end of 
August to Professor Davidsohn at Florence (reproduced in the 
Times, October 17, under the leading title, “Is Lord Haldane 
Unworthy of Respect ?”’) It appears that Professor Davidsohn 
had attacked Lord Haldane, the avowed friend of Germany, 
for remaining in a Cabinet which declared war upon the Father- 
land, “arguing that the difference between his words and his 
deeds robbed him of the right to public respect.’ Professor 
Quidde warmly defends Lord Haldane, but in so doing gives his 
hero a much nastier knock than he had received from his critic. 
Professor Quidde informs Professor Davidsohn, “ You praise 
Lord Morley, who, like John Burns and Charles Trevelyan, left 
office rather than share responsibility for the war. I need 
hardly say that I sympathise cordially with this attitude,” but 
on the other hand Professor Quidde declares: “I have... 
met Germans who considered that the resignation of these three 
men was a grave mistake.” Germany expects her foreign friends 
to work for her in all circumstances, even when their countries 
are at war. It is a “tall order,” but we are getting accustomed 
to tall orders from Germany. ‘‘ They [7.e. Lord Morley, Mr. 
John Burns, &c.] ought to have remained in the Cabinet in 
order to be able during the war to influence the decisions of the 
English Government. I [Professor Quidde] do not share this 
view myself, but you see how, even from the German point of 
view, Lord Haldane’s remaining in the Cabinet is capable of being 
differently judged” [my italics]. It will be generally agreed, 
even by the least critical, that a Minister whose conduct pro- 
vokes such comment from bona-fide admirers among the enemy, 
occupies, to put it mildly, a false position. Lord Haldane can 
scarcely be surprised if he is regarded somewhat askance by his 
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own countrymen, nor can his colleagues complain if every action 
of the Government is severely and suspiciously scrutinised. 
Once more I would say to flatulent patriots, who summon us to 
confine our energies to singing ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,”’ 
— Don’t trust Diana farther than you can see her.” 

Yet another instance of the need of that eternal vigilance 
which in peace is the recognised price of liberty and in war is 
the condition of victory. When it became known that the lawyers 
of Downing Street were putting their heads together to regulate 
the conduct of the war, the public schooled itself to hear the 
worst, but the most confirmed pessimists were startled and 
shocked on learning how bad that worst was. Once again 
Englishmen found it difficult to credit the evidence of their 
senses when they read the reiterated and uncontradicted state- 
ment of the Morning Post that, under cover of the unlawful, 
because unratified, Declaration of London, which had been 
surreptitiously put in force by the Cabinet Camarilla since the 
outbreak of war, the following signal had been issued to the 
ships of his Majesty’s Navy: “‘ Belligerents in neutral ships 
are not to be arrested.” 

This occurred at the very moment we were all congratulating 
ourselves on the steady relentless pressure of the Great Silent 
Navy on the vitals of the German Empire, which was pronounced 
to be among the most effective weapons in reducing the enemy 
to reason. Our Lawyers, doubtless under the inspiration of the 
Pacifists of the Foreign Office, decided to paralyse British Sea 
Power in one of its most essential and useful functions. It was to 
stand aside while tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of Austrian and German trained reservists poured across the 
Atlantic in so-called “ neutral ships *”’ to join the hostile Colours. 
Here were France and Russia fighting for their lives, and ours, 
against a horde of Huns whose numbers had been grossly under- 
rated. By their gigantic efforts, assisted by the superhuman 
exertions of ‘‘ General French’s contemptible little Army,” they 
were keeping the many hands of Germany full and, incidentally, 
protecting Great Britain against any serious attempt at invasion. 
Meanwhile we were endeavouring to atone for military short- 
comings, or rather political shortcomings, by creating in war 
the army we had refused to raise in peace. Lord Kitchener 
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had undertaken this stupendous task. It was then that inter- 
national jurists—presumably Lord Haldane, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
and Sir John Simon—struck in at the request of the Fainthearts 
and Feebleguts of the Foreign Office with this astounding 
instruction to the Fleet : “‘ Belligerents in neutral ships are not 
to be arrested.” 

When the Morning Post first discovered and disclosed this 
signal people were inclined to think either that some one had 
played a practical joke upon our contemporary, or that our 
contemporary was playing a practical joke upon us. No such 
order could have been issued outside the infirmary of Colney 
Hatch. The Morning Post was merely warning us against the 
sort of thing that might conceivably be done by lunatical lawyers 
under this monstrous Declaration of London. For one thing 
the Admiralty would never knuckle down to the Bar on a vital 
issue of that kind. With all his faults, which are glaring, Mr. 
Churchill was not a lawyer. He knew something about war, 
though less than he imagined. Neither he nor the other members 
of the Board of Admiralty would be a party to such a scandal. 
One turned eagerly and anxiously to the columns of the 
‘** Admiralty Press,’ whose motto is ‘‘ My Admiralty, right or 
wrong.” Amusement speedily changed to amazement and then 
to alarm on finding that the pundits, whose sole business in life 
is to trot round to the Admiralty and to sing its praises in the 
Press, were humming and hawing, and, if not exactly defending 
the indefensible, endeavouring to suggest that it might not be so 
serious as it seemed, that if anything of the kind had occurred, 
which these “tame” journalists refused to confirm or deny, 
it would be “from an exclusive regard for the consideration of 
the susceptibilities of neutral Powers.” 

In other words, half a million of the enemy’s trained troops 
were to be allowed to cross the sea which we “ commanded ” 
lest the American Yellow Press should be nastier than it had 
been already. Day by day the Morning Post reiterated its 
accusation, and the response became daily fainter. Other news- 
papers joimed in. Even the Manchester Guardian, Pacifist 
among Pacifists—and eloquent exponent of what Mr. Bowles 
aptly terms “ peace in war ”’—had no stomach for this signal : 
‘* Belligerents in neutral ships are not to be arrested.” Ultimately 
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it was withdrawn in a shamefaced communiqué issued from the 
Foreign Office, November 1, worthy of textual preservation : 

‘* In view of the action taken by the German forces in Belgium 
and France of removing as prisoners of war all persons who are 
liable to military service, his Majesty’s Government have given 
instructions that all enemy reservists on board neutral vessels 
should be made prisoners of war.” 

“In view” is good. When did Germany ever pretend that 
she would allow any British belligerents to rejoin the Colours 
whom she was in a position to stop ? Public Departments are 
manned by human beings, to whom it is given to err. Why not 
occasionally make a clean breast of it and admit, when detected 
in a ludicrous blunder, that the Department has made a mistake 
which will be rectified now that attention has been called to it ? 
What do Mandarins gain by claiming infallibility 2? The country 
perhaps gains this—that their attitude arouses exasperation, and 
no Englishman is any use until he is aroused and exasperated. 

Take Lord Haldane’s very latest performance, which cannot 
but be encouraging to Professor Quidde, though its effect in 
England may be gathered from the fact that it provoked a protest 
from the ministerial side of what Lord Rosebery gaily described 
as ““the Family Vault.” Lord Crawford, better known as Lord 
Balcarres, one of our few Front Benchers with any life in him, 
raised the question of spying in the House of Lords (November 11), 
citing several instances of German activity within his own know- 
ledge and demanding that serious action should be taken. The 
county of Fife—represented in Parliament by Mr. Asquith, who 
lately had an enthusiastic reception from the German prisoners 
interned at Newbury—was an area supposed to be closed against 
alien enemies. Nevertheless alien enemies continued to live 
there. Up to the previous week “there was actually an alien 
enemy living in the county to whom the Home Office had refused 
naturalisation. That alien resided at a spot commanding the 
sea.’ Almost next door to Lord Crawford lived an alien enemy 
who openly proclaimed his sympathy for the German army and 
contempt for the British Army. At the extreme east of Fife 
was a German who had been “detected tampering with official 
messages sent along the coast to the coastguard.” He was 
removed and then allowed to return, “and the only penalty he 
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incurred was that he was cut off his telephone.” Finally, on 
October 29, he was removed but he might be expected back again. 
Night-signalling from the shores of Fife to ships in the Forth was 
continuous. There was likewise a very carefully organised 
system of post to escape the Censor—discovered only the other 
day. Consular agents of the enemy were still resident in some 
places the previous week. ‘‘ They saw the sailors that came to 
the port. The Forth was full of German sailors.” There had 
been illegal importation of dynamite and illegal export of petrol— 
fines of £5 and £500 being inflicted! Certain vessels were reason- 
ably suspected of being mine-layers. The local authorities feared 
being snubbed by the Home Office or the Scottish office if they 
did their duty in these and other cases cited by Lord Crawford, 
who demanded that a truce should be put to the ridiculous farce 
of fining a man who committed a crime against the State in war. 
The naval and military authorities should act in conjunction 
with the Government Departments concerned through a Joint 
Aliens Board which should lay down a policy intelligible to the 
whole population, British and non-British. Lord Fyvie urged 
““a clean sweep ” of alien enemies and demanded fresh legislation 
from the Lord Chancellor. 

This “ snake in the grass ” could not dispute the facts recited, 
admitting “that there had been a most systematic arrangement 
for obtaining secret information—a highly organised system which 
had existed for years, and which he when Secretary for War was 
cognisant of and watched. ‘They were, however, dealing with 
people of great astuteness, and on the outbreak of war it became 
very difiicult to lay hands on the real people who were giving 
the information.” But as “an enormous amount of injustice was 
done ” in efforts to suppress espionage, Lord Haldane rejected 
Lord Crawford’s sensible proposal. It is not often that Lord St. 
Aldwyn criticises a Radical Government, but he protested against 
this performance, while a recently created Radical Peer, Lord 
St. Davids, also complained of the “spirit ’’ revealed by the Lord 
Chancellor. If the House of Lords respected itself some peer 
would always move that “ Lord Haldane be not heard,” which 
would be carried nem. con. What makes him still more dangerous 
is that he is Sir Edward Grey’s most intimate friend. They are 
understood to share the samie roof. 
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In the face of such performances (1) the diplomatic 
debacle during the Black Week at the end of July; (2) the 
appointment of Lord Haldane as War Minister in the beginning 
of August ; (3) the order to British ships to allow an unimpeded 
flow of German reservists to fight British and Allied troops— 
which could be multiplied ad nauseam—I would make an earnest 
appeal to the reader not to allow himself to be lulled at any 
stage of the war into a false sense of security by the Slobber 
Press, which demands that we should all sit round in open- 
mouthed admiration of Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, and the rest of them, 
who, during nearly nine years, had altogether exceptional 
opportunities of appreciating the true character of German 
policy, German statesmanship, German preparations, aims, 
methods, and weapons, and deliberately chose to inhabit a 
fool’s paradise. Once more England the Unready drifted 
into a titanic contest in which nothing less than the existence 
of the British Empire is at stake. There was need for a total 
transformation of the Government the moment the storm burst, 
of which, unfortunately, there is no sign so far. ‘The Ethiopian 
does not rapidly change his skin nor the leopard his spots. The 
old faces remain in the old places. There is only one serious reform 
—and we should be the last to underrate its importance. Lord 
Kitchener is at the War Office, where he will need all the support 
of public opinion to maintain him against the politicians who hope 
to cast upon him the blame and unpopularity of a decade of 
their own criminal negligence. A dossier is being compiled against 
Lord Kitchener by the plotters, who hope to make his position 
impossible so that Lord Haldane or Colonel Seely or some other 
parliamentarian, not to say “ blighter,”” may resume this delect- 
able position. Lord Kitchener’s critics should be warned 
betimes. The mind of the professional politician rankles not 
only at the loss of a choice piece of plunder, but likewise at an 
odious precedent. If ability, apart from loquacity,ever became a 
passport to Whitehall, the days of the talkers would be numbered. 

The reader will probably be disposed to agree that jubilation 
over our national good fortune in being under the auspices of 
an Asquith at such a juncture is, to put it mildly, premature. 
Diana of the Ephesians has still her spurs to win. 
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If. WASHINGTON V. PHILADELPHIA 


Ir is common ground that no Englishman should indulge in 
recrimination or seek to make party political capital out of the 
dangers to the edge of which the nation has drifted under the 
rare and refreshing foresight of public men who, in return for 
the slavish worship of the community, to say nothing of princely 
emoluments, devote their lives to assuring the security of the 
State. His Majesty’s Opposition has ceased to exist. Its 
leading members are lost in admiration at the marvellous achieve- 
ments of their right hon. friends over the way, even though 
here and there regret may conceivably be expressed that the 
Mandarins in possession have resolutely closed their ranks 
against the Mandarins out in the cold. But the Opposition 
realises, from perusing the columns of the Coalition Press, for 
example the Westminster Gazette, the Daily Chronicle, the Daily 
News, and other old familiar friends, that everything is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds under the best of all possible 
Administrations. It would be absurd, if not criminal, to try 
and improve perfection. We are not only governed by a Cabinet 
of all the talents but likewise by one of all the virtues. The 
patriotism of the Party in power may be measured by the castiga- 
tion repeatedly administered to Sir Edward Carson for his lack 
of patriotism by the sea-green incorruptible organ of a pure 
and immaculate Radical Plutocracy. A correspondent generally 
in sympathy with the National Review rebukes me for treating the 
semi-official mouthpiece of the Asquith Ministry as “Sir Moritz 
Mond’s.” He writes: ‘Sir Moritz is, I chance to know, only 
one of many shareholders in the Westminster Gazette, and I do 
not think he owns a tenth part of the shares, nor has he any- 
thing to say in its direction. So your stress on that point 
weakens your own case.” I should be delighted to believe that 
Sir Moritz Mond has had no say in the performances of the 
Westminster Gazette during the last few years, but I do not feel 
altogether convinced, and have replied to my correspondent 
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as follows: “‘I am much obliged for your letter, and am grateful 
to those who take the trouble to correct misstatements of fact. 
It has never been suggested in the National Review that Sir 
Moritz Mond is the principal shareholder in the Westminster 
Gazette, but according to Who's Who (1914), he is ‘ Chairman 
of Westminster Gazette Syndicate Limited.’ That he is not a 
mere sleeping partner without influence on the paper was shown 
by the announcement in the Press in the course of the year 1909 
—I could find it at a pinch because it was reproduced in the 
National Review—that his duties in connection with the West- 
minster Gazette compelled him to leave Chester, for which he 
was then member, in order to seek a constituency nearer London. 
I feel therefore that until there is some authoritative disclaimer 
on the part of the shareholders of the Westminster Gazette, or the 
Editor of the Westminster Gazette, I am entitled to describe that 
paper as ‘ Sir Moritz Mond’s organ.’ ” 

It will be interesting to see whether the Westminster Gazette 
repudiates the Chairman of the Westminster Gazette Syndicate 
Limited or the Chairman of the Westminster Gazette Syndicate 
Limited repudiates the Westminster Gazette. The matter ought 
to be finally cleared up one way or the other. The public are 
entitled to know whose opinions they are reading. There is no 
mystery about the National Review. Why should there be a 
mystery about the Westminster Gazette? Meanwhile Sir Moritz 
Mond’s organ has hoisted the Union Jack for the war, though 
it warns us not to “ humiliate the German people” and is 
demonstrating its patriotism by admonishing Sir Edward Carson. 
Needless to say its devotion to an infallible Cabinet remains 
intact. It was equally enthusiastic over the appointment of 
Lord Haldane or Lord Kitchener as War Minister. It is ever 
ready with a glib explanation of each successive Ministerial 
blunder. While Prince Louis of Battenberg remained at the 
Admiralty the Westminster Gazette could not conceal its admira- 
tion for everything the Admiralty did. Nevertheless his sudden 
departure was pronounced to be inevitable, while the appoint- 
ment of Lord Fisher reopened the floodgates of gush. “ My 
Party right or wrong ”’ is its motto. 

The Daily Chronicle, as was noted last month, pursued different 
tactics. It made a pretence of observing the Party truce, but 
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got round the difficulty by reproducing an article from the United 
States emphasising the singular good fortune of the people of 
Great Britain in being governed at this juncture by “the Party 
of progress and efficiency ” instead of by benighted Tories, 
This gem was culled from the North American of Philadelphia, 
which in an exordium to a recital of the miraculous adminis- 
trative achievements of Messrs. Asquith and Co., including 
the appointment of Lord Kitchener, informed the people of Phila- 
delphia, “The features in the British situation which seem to us 
noteworthy of significance are the commanding initiative, the 
steadiness of purpose, and the masterful efficiency displayed by 
the Government in meeting the greatest crisis that has confronted 
the Empire since Napoleon loaded his transports to cross the 
English Channel. . . . What makes them significant and of vital 
American interest is the fact that it is a Liberal Government— 
that the party in power is the party of progressivism, or Radi- 
calism, as distinguished from the party of Conservatism or reac- 
tion.” This was printed in Philadelphia and reprinted in the 
Daily Chronicle before “the Antwerp fiasco,’ when Mr. Churchill 
was evidently regarded as a demi-god across the Atlantic. I 
hazarded the observation last month that one need not travel 
far in the United States to find a different opinion about our 
marvellous Ministers, and sure enough comes a drastic douche 
of cold water from the Washington Post, which writes with 
at least the weight of the North American (see Washington 
correspondent of Morning Post, November 11). It is need- 
lessly offensive, though it is useful in correcting erroneous ideas 
about American sentiment, and it may be as well to stop once 
and for all the unattractive practice of a slim Coalition under 
cover of a Party truce in importing blatant puffs from Phila- 
delphia which probably originated in the National Liberal 
Club. According to the Washington Post, “‘ With millions of 
brave men available for its Army and Navy, and with the exist- 
ence of the British Empire at stake, the rulers of England have 
been feeble and halting and lacking initiative. The people 
of Great Britain must have gasped when the news came of the 
shelling of Yarmouth, the destruction of Admiral Cradock’s 
squadron, and the issuance of the German squadron from its 
base under the very nose of the British blockading fleet.” The 
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Washington Post blames HKngiand tor not having rewarded any 
of the men who have done the fighting—“ while the Kaiser is 
spurring his men forward by quick recognition of merit, England 
is apathetic and indiflerent”; adding, “The impairment of 
British prestige works sorely against the Allies and alienates the 
world’s sympathies. If England will not help herself, how can 
she expect others to help her. The world does not dally with 
losers. Once on the down grade a nation quickly descends to 
defeat and ruin. Its past means nothing if it cannot or will not 
win in the present.” 

Doubtless the Washington Post is suffering from a fit of indi- 
gestion brought on by the vagaries of the British censorship, 
which under the auspices of a benign Press Bureau is understood 
to be the chief constructive work of the present Government. If 
anything can alienate the opinion of neutral countries and drive 
them into the hostile camp it will be the operations of this 
incredible institution. The Westminster Gazette and Daily 
Chronicle would be much better employed in introducing some 
order into this chaos than in seeking party capital where there is 
none to be found. 

The Daily News more suo goes one better than Coalition 
contemporaries. Its Parliamentary correspondent (A. P. N., 
vide Daily News, November 6) dilates, on the eve of a new Session, 
on the stupendous performances of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. McKenna 
and the rest of them: ‘‘ Something should be said of the extra- 
ordinary life that the members of our Government are leading. 
They have been standing between this country and disaster no 
less than our gallant soldiers at the front, and when Parliament 
does meet it is to be hoped we shall hear some tributes paid, 
as well as listen to criticism which may be useful. It was a 
tired Cabinet when this country was plunged into the most 
appalling war in the world’s history, but this Ministry of all the 
talents—in their case a fitting title—have risen to the height 
of their opportunities, and in the rude shock of their greatest 
difficulties have not been lacking.” 

Wisdom is not given to Coalitions, still less to Coalition 
journals. The predominant wish of the Ministry’s intelligent 
supporters must be that the country should forget the very 
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Kitchener's—should pass into permanent oblivion. Unfortu- 
nately, politicians move and live and have their being in limelight. 
They must talk or perish. It is idle for their henchmen on the 
Press to inform us that Ministers have stood between the country 
and disaster no less than our sailors at sea and our troops in the 
field. Ministers themselves tell us in so many words that they 
are responsible for any disasters that may befall us. On their 
own admission they received such a warning from the enemy 
only two years ago as no aggressive Power has ever given to 
another nation. After what occurred in 1912 in connection with 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan’s visit to berlin, Messrs. Asquith 
and Co. can only be regarded as seli-convicted criminals in 
allowing this country to be taken unawares by Germany. 


This is admittedly a strong statement. The reader shall 
judge for himself, or herself, whether it is an accurate or fair 
statement. My authorities are the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in endeavouring to defend 
themselves, destroyed themselves and stamped and stigmatised 
their Government for all time. Much astonishment has been 
expressed in all quarters that Mr. Asquith, who passes {for being 
a clever man, should have “given away the show” by his 
volunteered confession at Cardifi (October 2), from which neither 
he nor his colleagues can ever recover. Even their right hon. 
friends of the Opposition cannot save them, though we know 
from past experience that whenever they are in a really tight 
place in pursuance of that entenie cordiale which usually makes 
a sham fight oi our politics, though it is a somewhat one-sided 
sham fight—we fire blank cartridges while the Radicals respond 
with ball—an attempt may be made on the principle that one 
good turn deserves another, though so far the Unionist party 
has nothing to show for the many good turns it has done the 
Government. Our Parliamentarians had, however, better be 
warned betimes. Should they attempt to protect the Ministerial 
Mandarins against the consequences of their own confessions 
they will only damn themselves. The record of the Front 
Opposition Benches on the German quest‘on and National 
Defence is not so brilliant that they can afford to be quixotic. 
It would not be impossible or even diflicult to irame a disagree- 
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able indictment against our Mandarins, so they will be we.l 
advised to leave their opponents to the verdict of history. 

If Mr. Asquith is the British Olivier and Lord Haldane our 
Leboeuf, let us thank Heaven that, no thanks to them, instead 
of being isolated like France in 1870, we are associated with 
powerful, self-sacrificing Allies, who have borne the brunt of 
the onslaught of the most formidable military machine which 
has ever been set in motion. Let us thank Heaven that the 
Suicide Club, impregnably entrenched in the ranks of the Coalition, 
failed to reduce our Navy to dimensions at which it wouid have 
been impossible to put up a serious fight against Germany— 
which appeared to be the object of not a few politicians whose 
international intrigues would repay investigation. Let us be 
equally grateful that the continual crusading against the British 
Army, in which almost every Cabinet Minister at one or other 
time indulged, was not more successful. The dauntless devotion 
of our despised soldiers, who only this year were held up to 
hatred, ridicule, and contempt throughout Coalition platforms 
and Coalition newspapers, has been able to add its most brilliant 
though most bloody page to the records of the British Army. 
The price has been paid by the flower of our population of all 
ranks. The memories of our precious dead are insulted by 
Cocoa Quakers in comparing their sublime services with those of 
professional politicians, who will for all time remain infamous 
so far as they are not forgotten. 

Mr. Asquith, as the reader is aware, opened the ball with 
his remarkable revelation at Cardiff. There has been no 
more startling statement in our generation. Hitherto there 
had been cons.derable curiosity as to what actually happened 
during Lord Haidane’s egregious enterprise in Berlin in the 
month of February 1912. He has never been quite the same 
man since. He took the earliest opportunity of skedaddling 
from the War Office to the Woolsack. The circumstances were 
described at the time in the National Review (see Episodes of 
the Month, March 1912) under the title ‘‘'the Haldane-Cassel 
Mission,” as it was understood that Sir Ernest Cassel was an 
intermediary in arranging the visit of Lord Haldane, whom he 
accompanied to Berlin, which prompted the enquiry, “ Who is 
Sir Ernest Cassel?”’ ‘This was written two and a lali years ayo. 
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* Any careiul student ot the twistiaug and turning of German 
diplomacy could have foretold the probability of some such 
episode at the present moment as Lord Haldane’s ‘ mission’ 
to Berlin, which was designed by its authors to make this 
country an object of ridicule and suspicion in other capitals, 
and to revive the legend of Perfide Albion, upon whom no one 
can rely. A period of German intimidation, especially when 
that intimidation has egregiously failed, is invariably followed 
by a period of Potsdam cajolery. In order to achieve her 
objective—the suzerainty of Europe—it is vital for Germany 
to destroy the Triple Entente, consisting of Russia, France, and 
Great Britain, whose close and cordial co-operation, of which 
we had a wonderful object-lesson last year, is the single solid 
guarantee of the peace of Europe, which is threatened by 
Prussian Junkerdom and by Prussian Junkerdom alone. A 
Power which would add naval supremacy to military supremacy 
and is feverishly building armaments by loan, though sur- 
rounded by pacific neighbours who obviously stand to lose 
infinitely more than they could possibly hope to gain by picking 
a quarrel with so formidable a nation as the German Empire, 
is clearly on the war path. ... War is openly advocated by 
influential Berlin organs, and has been, moreover, a normal 
incident in the evolution of Prussia from a petty state to a 
poweriul Empire. The doctrine is expounded in the Recollections 
of Bismarck, who avowedly brought on war as a British Minister 
brings in a Bill. It is coolly and deliberately planned and 
ruthlessly executed at the appointed hour, after the victim 
has been cleverly lulled into a false sense of security, completely 
isolated, and the wells of public opinion craftily poisoned to the 
point of making the attacked appear in the eyes of the world 
as the aggressor. Denmark, Austria-Hungary, and France, all 
fell into the various traps cleverly baited by the Prussian 
Machiavelli, and neutral Powers abounded at the outset, at any 
rate, of these conflicts with sympathy for ‘poor, dear Prussia,’ 
who typified the injured innocent and was merely defending 
herself against wicked or impossible neighbours, just as to-day 
British simpletons are discussing ‘poor, dear Germany—how 
ean we help her to her rightful place in the sun?’ Denmark 
was successfully despoiled in order that the Kiel Canal might 
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be constructed so as to double Prussian sea-power whenever 
Prussian ambition turned seawards. Then Austria was cast 
into outer darkness in order that Germany might be governed 
from Berlin instead of from Vienna and the German Empire 
consolidated under Prussian auspices. Finally France was fallen 
upon in 1870 and dismembered amid the general effacement 
o! Europe, which has paid dearly for its criminal ineptitude, 
and will pay still more dearly in the future. 

“Germany, for the moment, deems it advisable to pretend 
to take a fresh tack, partly with the object of ulling Great 
Britain into that false sense of security in which Englishmen 
revel—which is the inevitable prelude of German attack—and 
partly in order to excite suspicions of British good faith in the 
minds of the two great nations with whom we have lately found 
ourselves in cordial and successful co-operation in preserving 
the peace of Europe. The Kaiser is understood to have hinted 
to Herr Ballin, a German shipping magnate, to hint to Sir Ernest 
Cassel, a financial magnate, to hint that Lord Haldane should 
make a pilgrimage to Potsdam, and the latter tumbled headlong 
into the trap through his childish vanity and love of intr gue.” 

Why should the ordinary machinery of the Foreign Office 
and the Embassies have been discarded for the Haldane mission ? 
Germany’s object was no doubt to transfer the control of our 
policy from the hands of Sir Edward Grey, about whom there 
is not the least touch of a snob, and consequently he has never 
been susceptible to the German Emperor, into the hands of 
the translator of Schopenhauer. From our point oi view there 
was nothing to be said for such an arrangement. Our relations 
with Germany were at the time almost ideal. The Panther’s 
pounce upon Agadir the previous year had, to the no small 
surprise of Wilhelm II, demonstrated the solidarity of the Triple 
Entente,so he piped down, after much sabre rattling. The Agadir 
aggression was the usual “try on.” The moment was deemed 
suitable for another demonstration in “shining armour.” Not for 
the first or last time, the Hohenzollerns had been misled by their 
lickspittles over here. Both the Emperor and the Crown Prince had 
visited London in the spring of 1911. I have no means of know- 
ing who they saw, but the London Potsdam Party was abnormally 
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active throughout their visit. They were cheered whenever they 
appeared in the streets by adroitly placed members of the German 
Atheneum reinforced from the National Liberal Club. They 
were socially lionised by that vulgar section of Society which 
runs after any prince or any plutocrat. The snobocracy fawned 
upon them; they were overwhelmed with effusive assurances 
from politicians. Though not always at one, both the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince returned to the Fatherland independently 
convinced that Great Britain might be ignored in European 
affairs and that the hour was propitious for destroying the Triple 
Entente. 

They were encouraged by the impression that Russia still 
suffered from resentment over the lukewarmness of the Western 
Powers on the occasion of the previous experiment in “ shining 
armour” in St. Petersburg two years before and by the know- 
ledge that the French Prime Minister of the day, M. Caillaux, 
being hand in glove with cosmopolitan Jews in Paris, mainly 
of German origin, who play a similar part in La Haute Finance 
as ours, was far more likely to eat the leek than any recent 
or prospective French Premier, not excluding M. Rouvier of 
Algeciras fame. Sir Edward Grey was regarded as loyal to 
France over Morocco. Not the least attraction of “ Agadir” 
was the anticipation in Berlin that the British Foreign Minister 
must se soummettre ow se demettre—the Germans did not mind 
which. The German Embassy in London reported as desired 
that Sir Edward would be in a hopeless minority in the Cabinet 
on the question of supporting France against German aggression, 
and that the Pacifists led by Mr. Lloyd George would carry the 
day. 

Nowadays no one will dispute that immense issues were at 
stake when the Panther went to Agadir in the summer of 1911. 
The atmosphere seemed extraordinarily favourable for Germany. 
On view she had a “sitter,” but as usual her genius for reminding 
other people of almost forgotten duties triumphed. Although 
Morocco was less than nothing to Russia, Russian Statesmen 
were infinitely quicker in appreciating the gravity of the Pan- 
German challenge to Europe’three years ago than some western 
Statesmen one could name were in appreciating the Pan-Germanic 
Ultimatum to Servia last July. The Emperor signified to M. 
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Louis, the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, that he should 
be ready to discharge his duty as the faithful ally of France in 
the event of unprovoked attack. M. Caillaux, it must be 
admitted, did his utmost for Germany, but he was resolutely 
brushed aside by public opinion, and it became speedily realised 
across the hostile frontier that France was not prepared to be 
trampled upon. But the unkindest cut of all came from British 
Pacifists. It is by far the most creditable chapter in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s career. The moment he realised that he was regarded 
as Germany’s catspaw, he went to the Foreign Office and asked 
Sir Edward Grey to be allowed to put matters straight in a 
speech he was about to deliver, and in a few manly sen- 
tences in the City, which caused as much consternation to 
the British Potsdam Press as to the German Potsdam Press, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer destroyed the laborious delusions 
which had given birth to this crisis. 

Wilhelm II and his entourage fell flat on the floor on reading 
this utterance at the Mansion House on July 21, 1911. After 
expressing his devotion to the cause of peace and his belief in 
international arbitration, Mr. Lloyd George added: “I am also 
bound to say this: that I believe it is essential in the highest 
interest, not merely of this country, but of the world, that Britain 
should at all hazards maintain her place and her prestige among 
the Great Powers. Her potent influence has been many a time 
in the past, and may yet be in the future, invaluable to the 
cause of human liberty. It has more than once in the past 
redeemed Continental nations, who are sometimes too apt to 
forget that service, from overwhelming disaster and even from 
national extinction.” 

In passing, it is difficult to repress astonishment that Mr. 
Lloyd George should have forgotten these unimpeachable senti- 
ments during the Black Week of 1914, when, unless he is grossly 
maligned, he consistently struck a much lower note than at the 
Mansion House three years before. His deterioration was 
probably the effect of the Parliament Bill. Nor did Mr. Lloyd 
George stop there three years ago. He addressed this solemn 
warning to Germany: “I would make great sacrifices to pre- 
serve peace; I conceive nothing that would justify the dis- 
turbance of international goodwill except questions of the gravest 
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national moment; but if a situation were to be forced upon us 
in which peace would only be preserved by the surrender of the 
great and beneficent position Britain has won by centuries of 
heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to be treated 
where her interests were vitally affected, as if she were of no 
account in the Cabinet of Nations, then I say emphatically 
peace at any price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great 
country like ours to endure.” 

Herr von Kiderlen Waechter, the German Foreign Minister, 
and Count Wolff Metternich, the German Ambassador in London, 
had very bad quarters of an hour when their Imperial Master 
realised how he had been misinformed as to the probable attitude 
of the British Government towards such an excursion as that 
of the Panther, though his Imperial Majesty was, as usual, his 
chief misinformant. The Caillaux faction in France was severely 
shaken, and M. Caillaux had shortly to pay for his treachery by 
taking his congé. One welcomes his present trip to Brazil. Our own 
pro-Germans were equally grievedandalarmed. All the more as it 
was asserted at the time that not only would the British Navy 
participate in a Franco-German war but that an Expeditionary 
Force would cross the Channel and co-operate with the French 
army in meeting the German rush to Paris. It was a terrible 
debacle, because the conspiracy against the Triple Entente, in which 
German Jews had been most active, was well and truly laid. 
Lord Haldane characteristically tried to administer soothing 
syrup to infuriate Teutons during a discourse at Oxford on 
German Kultur, a fortnight after Mr. Lloyd George’s pronounce- 
ment. I borrow this and some other priceless extracts from 
an instructive brochure entit'ed “‘Scaremongerings’ from the 
Daily Mail,” which recalls a great many things which the world 
would not willingly let die, and I must express my obligation 
for the courtesy of those who have allowed me to see an advance 
proof. At Oxford, on August 3, 1911, almost exactly three years 
to a day before Runciman’s Ultimatum to the German Emperor, 
Lord Haldane spread himself out in his most unctuous manner. 
After the usual! flapdoodie about ‘‘ mutual suspicions” being 
“largely due to mutual misunderstandings,’ he declared: 
“She (Germany) is penetrating everywhere, and to the profit 
of mankind. Nothing is likely to keep her back, and nothing 
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is so likely to smooth her path as really frank and easy relations 
in commerce, in politics, and in Society with this country.” 
One can well believe it. With our acquiescence and approval 
the Mailed Fist could easily glide into Belgium, Holland, possibly 
France and any other places that took her fancy. As Schopen- 
hauer added: ‘‘No doubt there are difficulties, and one of the 
most serious of these is the barrier erected by the German 
language, which, as Carlyle said, is ‘a frightful dialect for the 
stupid, the pedant, and the dullard sort. Only in the hands of 
the gifted does it become supremely good.’” Then the orator 
plunged into the realm of prophecy, “Change is the order of 
the day. What will the world be like a hundred years hence ? 
Can the centralised Russian Empire hold together in the face 
of the march of civilisation and the progress of Japan and China ? 
Will not these countries afford examples which will be followed 
outside their own boundaries? Will the German Empire a 
hundred years hence be anything like what it is to-day? And 
how will it be with the British Empire?” We might possibly 
drag on a miserable existence, but the world was to Germany. 

No wonder Lord Haldane was a persona gratissima in Berlin. 
Not only was he an ardent apostle of German Kultnr, but as 
War Minister he had devoted his insidious talents to a crusade 
against Compulsory Service, and to thwarting the efforts of 
Lord Roberts and others for the creation of an Army adequate 
to enable us to acquit ourselves as a first-class European Power. 
He had even diminished our diminutive Regulars and curtailed 
the Artillery below the danger point. 

As the German frontal attack on the Entente Cordiale and 
the Triple Entente had failed, who would be more useful than 
Lord Haldane in a turning movement or in that sap and mine 
against British foreign policy, to which resort had become 
necessary and in which the Caillaux of the city of London would 
lend a useful hand. In Sir Edward Cook’s pamphlet, “ How 
Britain Strove for Peace,” which may be regarded as a semi- 
official document, because it is ‘‘a record of Anglo-German 
Relations, 1898-1914, told from Authoritative Sources,” we learn : 
“At the beginning of 1912 it was made known to the British 
Government that it would be agreeable to the German Emperor 
if a Member of the Cabinet could go to Berlin to discuss the 
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relations between the two countries. Lord Haldane, who was 
at the time contemplating a trip to Germany on private affairs, 
was deputed to go to Berlin and discuss the situation with the 
German Chancellor.” It would be interesting to know a little 
more about the private trip. ‘He was in no sense a pleni- 
potentiary ; he was instructed to discuss things on a strictly 
non-committal basis; but he was, of course, in full possession 
of the views of the Government, which he expressed with suavity 
indeed, but with great force.” His countrymen are not un- 
familiar with this saponaceous “Suavity.”” Then we have Sir 
Edward Cook’s delightful admission, “probably no emissary could 
have been sent who would be more a persona grata in Berlin, 
and the negative results of his mission are the more remarkable 
on that account.” Why have these “ negative results been buried 
all this time ? Parliament and the public were given to under- 
stand that Lord Haldane had achieved a brilliant success in 
ushering in a fresh phase of the eternal millennium in Anglo- 
German relations. It is only now, when war has broken out, 
and deception can serve no further purpose, that we are allowed 
to know that it was not merely a humiliating but a perilous 
fiasco, for which all the Ministers involved deserve to be im- 
peached. They had a plain and unequivocal warning from 
Germany that all who run might read that her purposes and 
policy were aggressive; that no pacific assurances on our part 
were of any use to her unless we pledged ourselves to stand aside 
while she attacked one or other of her neighbours. 

The evidence for this is to be found in Sir Edward Cook’s 
pamphlet for which the Foreign Office is clearly responsible ; 
and Sir Edward Cook’s account—and there is no more careful 
or conscientious chronicler—is confirmed by the Premier’s sensa- 
tional disclosure at Cardiff. It is the nemesis which overtakes short- 
sighted politicians masquerading as Statesmen who shape their 
policy for a party of Pacifists whom they have fooled to the top 
of their bent. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the infantile 
conversations between Lord Haldane, the German Emperor, 
the Imperial Chancellor, and Admiral von Tirpitz. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to the Germans to say that Wilhelm II and his 
advisers robbed Lord Haldane and the British Cabinet of any 
shadow of a pretext lor bamboozling their own countrymen by 
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nauseating twaddle about the limitation of armaments which 
Germany was not even prepared to entertain. She merely 
sought to inveigle us into declarations which would enable her 
to parade Great Britain as Perfide Albion throughout the Con- 
tinent. Lord Haldane was officially informed that there could 
be no naval agreement without “a general political agreement,” 
“and that in return for an acceptable political agreement there 
could be no reduction in the increased naval programme.” Bear 
in mind this is not an observation of the National Review or a 
forecast of the probable attitude of the German Government. 
It is a record of actual conversations in the semi-official pamphlet, 
which explain that the most we could hope for in return for 
a “general political agreement” abandoning our friends and 
Allies ‘might be some temporary retardation” of the German 
naval programme. But even this “‘ undertaking to retard was 
to be an ‘understanding’ only and not a written agreement § 
it was to be, that is, something less binding than ‘a scrap of 
paper.’ ” 

Germany was evidently satisfied that, in spite of Agadir, she had 
the British Cabinet in her pocket. She could do what she pleased 
with these cravens. The Haldane mission was accompanied 
by an immense amount of intriguing in the City, the House of 
Commons, and the Press, and even Sir Edward Grey, who had 
hitherto been staunch, was not altogether unaffected by the 
bombardment. As an incident in the general kowtow to Germany 
and to emphasise Lord Haldane’s apology for our existence, a 
certain communication in writing was made, which was kept 
carefully bottled until last October, when Mr. Asquith uncorked 
it at Cardiff to justify himself to the Pacifist Party, unconscious 
that he was producing his own death warrant. He told his 
audience: “We laid down—and I wish to call not only your 
attention, but the attention of the whole world to this, when so 
many false legends are now being invented and circulated—in 
the following year, in the year 1912, we laid down, in terms 
carefully approved by the Cabinet and which I will textually 
quote, what our relations with Germany ought, in our view, to 
be. We said, and we communicated this to the German Govern- 
ment: ‘ Britain declares that she will neither make nor join in 
any unprovoked attack upon Germany. Aggression upon 
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Germany is not the subject, and forms no part of any Treaty- 
understanding, or combination, to which Britain is now a party, 
nor will she become a party to anything that has such an object.’ ” 

The Prime Minister observed there was “ Nothing ambiguous 
or equivocal about that.” It was indeed a harmless declaration 
to which no objection would be offered provided Ministers 
acted, on the priceless warning it elicited from Germany, and 
which I give in Mr. Asquith’s words. 

“That was not enough for German statesmanship. They 
wanted us to go further; they asked us to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality in the event of Germany being engaged 
in war, and this, mind you, at a time when Germany was enor- 
mously increasing both her aggressive and defensive resources, 
and especially upon the sea. They asked us—to put it quite 
plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far as we were concerned 
af, and when, they selected the opportunity to overbear, to dominate 
the European world [my italics]. To such a demand but one 
answer was possible, and that was the answer we gave.” 

The reader can see that I am not engaged in piling up the 
agony against politicians whom it would be idle to pretend to 
like or respect. I am taking their own defence of their own 
conduct. Mr. Asquith’s speeches contain the case for the Cabinet. 
They have been reprinted for the benefit of admiring posterity. 
The Prime Minister is a lawyer and as such skilled in making the 
best of a bad job. Advocacy is his métier. Vox et preterea nihil. 
At Cardiff he boasted of the wonderful achievements of his 
Government and provoked the usual applause from the heedless 
and ignorant who would perish if they paused to think. He 
denounced the infamies perpetrated by the Germans in Belgium 
in effective and eloquent terms: ‘‘ We now see clearly written 
down in letters of carnage and spoliation the real aims and methods 
of this long-proposed and well-organised scheme against the 
liberties of Europe.” In moving terms the orator declared that 
if Great Britain had abstained and remained neutral, ‘‘forsworn 
our word, deserted our friends, faltered and compromised with 
the plain dictates of our duty—nay, if we had not shown ourselves 
ready to strike with all our forces at the common enemy of civili- 
sation and freedom, there would have been nothing left for us 
and for our country but to veil her face in shame, and to be ready 
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in her tarn—for her time would have come—to be ready in her 
turn to share the doom which she would have richly deserved— 
and go down after centuries of glorious life, go down to her grave, 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” In parenthesis one might 
be tempted to ask whether Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Mr. 
Lewis Harcourt, the Earl of Beauchamp, K.G., Sir John Simon, 
and Mr. Masterman share these unimpeachable sentiments about 
“the common enemy of civilisation and freedom.” But for the 
moment we are more concerned with Mr. Asquith’s disclosures, 
so damning to the German Government, proving not only that 
war was in her heart in 1912 but that she did not mind who 
knew it. At any rate, she did not mind our knowing. It is 
doubling damning to the British Government, which’ with 
this knowledge of Germany’s ambitions not merely abstained 
from doing nothing in the way of counter-preparation but, on 
the contrary, did everything to mislead the British public con- 
cerning German policy while they concentrated their energies 
on plunging the United Kingdom into civil war. Ministers now 
knew that England’s danger was Germany’s opportunity, as it 
proved to be. 

Again I would reiterate that this is no far-fetched or pre- 
judiced speculation on the Anglo-German negotiations of 1912. 
On the face of it Germany’s dissatisfaction with our declaration 
and undertaking not to participate in any aggression whatsoever 
upon her—which was all that any peace-loving Power could ask— 
and her demand that we should pledge ourselves to neutrality in 
any war in which she might be engaged, could bear no other 
meaning than that she intended shortly to attack somebody. 
Here again we may be content with Mr. Asquith’s interpretation. 
He tells us in terms: ‘‘ They [the Germans] asked us—to put it 
quite plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far as we were 
concerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity to overbear, 
to dominate the European world.” Amid resounding applause 
Mr. Asquith added: “To such a demand but one answer was 
possible, and that was the answer we gave.” You and I have 
to walk by faith rather than by sight in foreign affairs. We 
don’t know, we can only guess. We have not the advantage of 
access to the confidential information which pours in upon the 
Government from a thousand channels. From reading Prussian 
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history, irom studying German policy, irom the genevai tone of 
the German Press, the character of the Hohenzollerns, and the 
frantic development of armaments by sea and land out of loans, 
with a latent understanding among Government and people that 
the defeated foreigner would pay by indemnity, we might labo- 
riously arrive at the conclusion that the peace of Europe was 
very seriously threatened from one quarter and in season and 
out of season urge the conclusion of a definitive, defensive 
pact between the Powers oi the Triple Entente and the develop- 
ment of British armaments proportionate to the requirements of 
a great Kuropean war. Lord Percy, who showed greater prevision 
than any one else 1 know, continually demanded “ decisive force 
at the decisive point,’ which he located on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier. But he was only an “outsider.” It was instinct 
rather than knowledge. Sagacity is worth all the knowledge in 
the world. Now what Lord Percy guessed as to the probabilities 
of German policy Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, 
and every member of the Cabinet Anew. They had had abundant 
opportunities of knowing it before 1912 but outsiders could not 
prove that they knew until then. Mr. Asquith now confesses that 
in that year—which was likewise the year in which Bernhardi’s 
book appeared—they had the truth straight from the German 
Government. It was put to them “ plainly.” Germany explicitly 
demanded that Great Britain should look on while she “ selected 
the opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European world.” 
However .ittle one may admire German policy, it must be acknow- 
ledged even during war that Germany’s conduct in disclosing 
her plans was candid even to the poimt of recklessness, She 
evidently knew her men. Possibly there may be another and 
still undisclosed chapter in these negotiations, the discussion of 
which must be adjourned until the conclusion of the conflict 
of which Germany gave fair warning and for which she was 
prepared to the last gaiter-button, while we, not for the 
first time in our history, only began making serious military 
preparations after the outbreak of war—which, despite the 
* negotiations ’’ of 1912, took the British Government completely 
by surprise. In the light of our present knowledge the Ulster 
Pogrom of last March—the very month in which Germany decided 
upon war in August—becomes more sinister than ever, At the 
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moment Ministers should have been straining every nerve to 
make ready for the “Great War” which onlookers felt to be 
impending but which insiders knew to be impending they deli- 
berately set to work to provoke bloodshed in Ulster—the British 
Army and Navy were to be used as agents provocateurs. 

Great as appeared at the time to be the services rendered 
by the Goughs and other “poor but honourable”’ officers ashore 
and afloat in risking their careers rather than do the foul work 
of politicians who had not even the courage to issue positive orders, 
the debt under which they placed England and Europe can only 
now be appreciated at its real worth. If the civil war which 
Mr. Churchill and his miserable marionette at the War Office 
tried to kindle under the very nose of their inept chief had once 
started, the British Army would have been ruined as an offensive 
weapon and Germany would have won the first and most important 
trick. Germany’s allies in Nationalist Ireland would have been 
found far better prepared than we imagined and the country might 
have become bathed in blood. We should have made a Belgium 
of ourselves while Germany marched from one Continental capital 
to another; her fleet, in co-operation with that of Austria-Hun- 
gary, would have turned the Mediterranean into a German lake. 
It is appalling to contemplate the probable course of events but 
for the patriotism and self-sacrifice of those great and gallant 
Goughs and their allies in the War Office, at Aldershot, and the 
naval captains who preferred resignation and ruin rather than 
have a hand in this devilish Pogrom. 

But what of the Government which organised the Pogrom 
knowing that Germany was simply itching for a pretext for 
attacking one or other neighbour for the purpose, as Mr. Asquith 
now acknowledges, of dominating Europe? What steps were taken 
to warn Germany’s neighbours, especially Belgium, of what was 
in store for them? As a member of the Defence Committee the 
Premier would know that the offensive against France would 
involve the violation of Belgian neutrality. If he had any doubts 
he had only to look at the network of German strategic railways 
converging on the Belgian frontier completed in 1913, which 
indicated 1914 as a danger year. He would also know that 
the passage of Belgium had been openly discussed between 
the German Emperor and his generals. His favourite news- 
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paper was fully aware of this feature of German policy. 
Moreover the [estminster Gazette was working overtime for 
the policy now described by the Premier as involving our 
downfall ‘‘unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” On August 3, 
1914, this apostle of British dishonour unctuously observed in 
reference to Germany’s menaces to Belgium: “‘If these intima- 
tions come with a shock to those who supposed that right as 
defined by treaty would be a sufficient guarantee against might 
as enforced by great armies, they are no surprise to those who 
have studied the schemes of the German General Staff. No 
student of the probable course of war in Europe under modern 
conditions has ever disguised from himself that Germany, if she 
were at war with France, would snatch the advantage of a traverse 
of Belgian territory.’ The Chairman of the Defence Committee 
and the other politicians who prevented the soldiers and sailors 
from adequate counter-preparations to the colossal efforts of 
Germany can hardly be heard to plead ignorance of what was 
treated as a matter of common knowledge by the Westminster 
Gazette. If Germany’s intentions were known to the Westminster 
Gazette they can hardly have remained obscure to Sir Moritz 
Mond. His constituents (Swansea) have been electrified to learn 
from the lips of their member (October 29): “‘ This is a war for 
which Germany had been preparing for years.” He, at any rate, 
was in the know without the advantages of Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Haldane, and the rest of the Cabinet. 

Besides abstaining from doing all the things they should have 
done now that Germany had obligingly unrobed herself and 
plotting an infamous civil war which could not fail to paralyse 
Great Britain at this crisis, Ministers deliberately misled the 
public, not merely by suppressio vert but by suggestio falsi. 
Mr. Churchill was allowed to prate about a “naval holiday,” 
although Germany had categorically declined to modify her naval 
programme to suit us. This was what truthful Mr. Asquith told 
the House of Commons about Lord Haldane’s visit at the opening 
of the Session 1912: 

“There was perfect freedom of statement and perfect frank- 
ness, the explanations covering a wide area of subjects; while 
the very fact of an interchange of views under such conditions 
ought to dispel suspicion, wherever it still prevails, that either 
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Government contemplates aggressive designs against the other [my 
italics]. 

“T go further, and say that I genuinely believe that the 
conversations may have more than this merely academic result. 
At this stage I cannot make any prediction, but I may say this, 
that in the case of my noble friend’s visit he saw unmistakable 
evidence of a sincere and resolute desire on both sides to establish 
a better footing between us, though I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that on either side this would be without in any way sacri- 
ficing or impairing the special relationships in which each of us 
stands to one another and to other Powers. It is in that spirit, 
with the fresh light which the interchange of views has created, 
that both of us are now engaged in a careful survey of practical 
possibilities.” What hypocrisy! 

I have said enough to enable the reader to realise the gravity 
of the issue and to sketch the general lines of future impeachment, 
which will be filled in at leisure. There is any amount more 
material in reserve, and if Radical journals are wise they will 
rigorously avoid any semblance of an attempt to make Party 
capital out of Ministerial achievement. We are all anxious to 
give them any credit we can whenever we get a fair chance, but 
up to date—apart from Mr. Winston Churchill’s plucky and 
patriotic stand against a Cabinet of cowards during the Black 
week, his prompt naval mobilisation and his support of the 
Expeditionary Force, achievements for which even those who trust 
him least are duly grateful—it would be difficult to point to any 
praiseworthy action by any politician in the Cabinet while the 
blunders are unnumbered. Neverthroughout British history has 
there been a more lamentable lack of foresight. Take three utter- 
ances. At the sixty-seventh anniversary of the German Hospital 
at Dalston on June 29, 1912, 7.e. several months after his mission 
to Berlin, Lord Haldane delivered a panegyric on the German 
Emperor which would have been fulsome in the mouth of a 
German flunkey, and which concluded as follows : 

“That is a great record, and it makes one feel a sense of 
rejoicing that the man who is associated with these things should 
be half an Englishman. I have the feeling very strongly that in 
the last few years Germany and England have become much 
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have got so much like each other that a certain element 0° rivalry 
comes in. 

“We two nations have a great common task in the world— 
to make the world better. It is because the German Emperor, 
I know, shares that conviction profoundly that it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to give you the toast of his name. Into the 
face of things there always come elements of difficulty—the 
Ambassador knows it and I know it. But we live in a time that 
ought to fill us with hope, and one of the things that fills me with 
hope is that the Sovereigns on the various thrones have the cause 
of peace and the cause of development at heart, each one as much 
as the other.” 

This demonstration was made all the more significant by 
the presence not only of the German Ambassador, but all the 
other Ambassadors of the Triple Alliance. Its effect abroad 
was deplorable, and it coincided with a strenuous campaign in 
the Potsdam Press. Then, again, early this year (1914) when the 
Westminster Gazette and other organs were carrying on a veritable 
crusade against the Triple Entente, Lord Haldane thus discoursed 
on armaments. This gem is collected from the ‘ Liberal Maga- 
zine,” where it was paraded with much pride, to the confusion 
of all Jingoes. The locus classicus was Holborn, the date 
January 15, the orator “the Keeper of the King’s conscience” — 
salary £10,000 a year. 

“ Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace 
not only prevailed, but in which the indications were that there was 
a far greater prospect of peace than ever there was before. No one 
wanted war[my italics]. If armaments were piled up it was not for 
aggression but forfear. That would goin time, and would certainly 
go if the beneficent tendency of the last few years was kept up, 
and if this country preserved its policy while remaining in one 
of the groups, yet seeking to bring about good relations between 
that group and the other group. It was with pleasure that he 
thought of the great power for good of the two statesmen in Europe, 
Dr. Bethmann Hollweg and Sir Edward Grey [my italics]. Those 
two had worked for all they were worth, and we had seen the 
fruits of it during a period of great anxiety and crisis, when 
probably without that group system we might have had a con- 
flagration in Europe, These groups had a new value and meaning. 
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They did not exist to break the peace, but to keep the peace. 
He looked forward, if that beneficent policy and tradition could 
be preserved, to a time, perhaps not far off, when the two groups 
would begin to say to each other, ‘ Why should we keep up these 
immense armaments; why should we not realise that the coun- 
tries belonging to each group are in friendly relations with the 
countries of the other group, that being in the groups has brought 
about friendly relations, and that the necessity of these tremendous 
engines of defence is no longer what it was?’ That was British 
foreign policy, and it had given us a little time to pause, in which 
we could take some account of the prospects of our own future.” 

Mr. Lloyd George lives in a perpetual terror lest one of his 
colleagues, Lord Haldane or another, should bear off the palm 
for folly, so to put his claims beyond the possibility of competi- 
tion he made this monumental declaration at the City Temple 
(November 10, 1914): 

“When this war broke out we were on better terms with 
Germany than we had been for fifteen years. There was not a 
man in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany was a 
possibility under the present conditions.” 
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Hil. DESIRABLE ALIENS 


No Englishman can help sympathising with Prince Louis of 
Battenberg in the cruel position in which Fate placed him on 
the outbreak of an Anglo-German war, nor can fail to applaud 
his patriotic sacrifice and wise decision in seeking a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility. At the same time his 
assailants must entertain grave doubts as to whether they have 
served the best interests of the Navy and the nation in paving 
the way for the resuscitation of “sleep quietly in your beds ” 
Fisher. 

It is an irony of Fate that the inevitable reaction against 
our excessive hospitality to undesirable aliens of a doubtful and 
even dangerous character, of whom the most mischievous 
specimens remain at large, should have affected a gallant officer 
and gentleman about whose loyalty and devotion to the British 
cause there has never been any whisper among those who know 
him. His life has been spent in the British Navy, to which he 
consecrated exceptional talents, to say nothing of his son. His 
nephews are officers in the British Army, fighting in the line. 
One has paid the supreme penalty of patriotism. For nearly fifteen 
years Prince Louis, not being a politician or a Pacifist, has had a 
German war staring him in the face. He has played his part 
in preparing the Navy for that eventuality. He was ready to 
fight in any capacity. He belongs to a family which has no 
reason to love the Hohenzollerns, whom he should loathe with 
a wholesome hatred. He has done everything that a man 
springing from one community can do to identify himself with 
the national interests of another. And yet it was generally felt 
to be unfortunate that the brother-in-law of Prince Henry of 
Prussia should be First Sea Lord at this particular juncture, 
because it enabled malicious and ignorant people—of whom there 
are no lack—to invent and circulate childish rumours. On the eve 
of Prince Louis’s resignation the air was thick with grotesque 
fables deliberately disseminated by the Potsdam Party in order to 
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give us “the jumps.” Some one is supposed to have asked the 
First Sea Lord whether he knew that he was in the Tower, to 
which he answered, ‘‘ No, because I was executed last week.” 

In this singularly dignified letter (October 28) he placed his 
resignation in Mr. Churchill’s hands : 

“T have lately been driven to the painful conclusion that 
at this juncture my birth and parentage have the effect of 
impairing in some respects my usefulness on the Board of 
Admiralty. In these circumstances I feel it to be my duty, as 
a loyal subject of His Majesty, to resign the office of First Sea 
Lord, hoping thereby to facilitate the task of the administration 
of the great Service to which I have devoted my life, and to 
ease the burden laid on His Majesty’s Ministers.” 

Of Mr. Churchill’s reply the less said the better. It was like 
all his effusions—bombastic. The feelings of the Grand Fleet 
towards the retiring First Sea Lord were admirably expressed 
in Sir John Jellicoe’s message : 

“ Have received with the most profound sorrow the informa- 
tion contained in your telegram. The whole Fleet will learn the 
news when published with the deepest possible regret. We 
look to you with the greatest loyalty, respect, and gratitude for 
the work you have accomplished for the Navy.” 

Lord Selborne, at one time First Lord of the Admiralty, 
expressed “‘very deep regret,” adding: “‘ As every one knows, 
who has worked with him, he is a naval officer of very great 
ability, who has devoted the whole of his life to the service of 
England. I would as soon mistrust Lord Roberts as Prince 
Louis, and that any one should have been found to insinuate 
suspicions against him is nothing less than a national humilia- 
tion.” 

Admiral Lord John Hay in a letter to the Times, October 31, 
“as the senior officer in His Majesty’s Navy” thus expressed 
himself: “It has often been said that the public is a ‘ hass,’ 
but I am not always so sure of that ; anyway, in this case the 
British public has been got at. Awful to contemplate, Britannia is 
having her leg pulled! But whence the source of these indefinite 
mutterings ? Obviously it is German—and it has been well 
done, because a fabric has been raised that has not an iota of 
foundation. What proofs are the Battenberg family to afford 
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to satisfy the country of their loyalty ? The brother of Prince 
Louis died in the war of West Africa, and now his nephew, Prince 
Maurice, has been killed in fighting the battles of Great Britain. 
It seems to me that it is time for the British public to put down 
its foot and effectually smother these aspersions on the character 
and conduct of one of the ablest servants of the Crown.” 

Prince Louis regarded his birth and parentage as an obstacle 
to his usefulness at this crisis, and there the matter might well 
rest were it not for the desirability of making it clear in the 
public interest that the only serious criticism of Prince Louis’s 
regime was not founded upon the mere prejudice effectively 
combated by Lord John Hay. This country owes so much to 
many families, who for one good reason or another have changed 
their domicile and their nationality, that we cannot afford to 
allow it to be supposed that Great Britain is suspicious of one 
of the most valuable sections of the community, namely, those 
of alien origin who have loyally and unreservedly thrown in 
their lot with us for better or for worse. The public Services 
contain many such men, several of whom are among our most 
valuable officials. Foreign families in this country are indeed 
so numerous that it would be invidious to mention names. Prince 
Louis is regarded as belonging to this category and not to the 
other category, namely, of those undesirable aliens who, though 
sojourning among us, are perpetually looking over their shoulder 
towards the Fatherland, and generally behaving as though they 
were the advance guard of the Fatherland, to which they are at 
all times prepared to subordinate British interests. To such 
England is a mere milch cow. It provides a paradise for the 
German Jew—many of whom are bad Jews, though good Germans 
—who find it infinitely easy to make colossal fortunes out of 
British simpletons, with which they buy so-called ‘‘ honours ”’ not 
available to them elsewhere. We have taught them to despise us 
and the only return we get for our hospitality, not to say idiocy, 
is that they are for ever plotting and planning against us and 
generally doing the dirty work of the German Government. Prior 
to the war they backed Germany as the winning horse, against 
whom we had not a dog’s chance. Now they are working like 
beavers with a view to saving Germany from the consequences 
of her successive fiascos. 
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Any one who classed Prince Louis with the Potsdam Party 
would be worthy of Colney Hatch. The single quarrel which 
serious people had with him was that he appeared unable to 
stand up to Mr. Churchill, who might be a useful servant if 
he would not insist on being a bad master. We were all alarmed 
to find a pushful politician, from the outset of the greatest war 
in which we have ever been engaged, in unfettered control of 
the British Navy, whose opinion on the situation was aptly 
embodied in the kindly nickname of the First Sea Lord, * Prince 
Fully Concur.” Prince Louis obviously occupied a peculiarly 
difficult position, of which his political chief would know how 
to take advantage in his passion for bossing everything and 
everybody, and when one found the politician usurping the 
functions of the Admiralty Board, ordering ships hither and 
thither, turning sailors into soldiers, and generally running 
amuck—his achievements culminating at Antwerp—a change 
seemed desirable, though the change desired was anything but 
the one that has taken place. I have yet to meet anybody 
who welcomes the reappearance of Lord Fisher in Whitehall. Of 
the journalists he has flattered the less said the better. 
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IV. UNDESIRABLE ALIENS 


WHETHER we regard the resignation of Prince Louis of Battenberg 
as a regrettable necessity or a national humiliation, he deserves 
unbounded gratitude for the strong hint he has given to less 
desirable aliens to make themselves scarce during the war. Mr. 
McKenna, as usual, defeated his own object. By his insensate 
refusal to tackle the problem seriously, and his vaunt in the 
House of Commons that no German spy had been shot, as also 
by his fatuous communiqués, he ultimately exasperated a long- 
suffering public. He is mainly responsible for certain unfor- 
tunate incidents at Deptford and elsewhere, where, with the 
appalling Belgian object-lesson in trusting the Teuton before 
them, emotional people lost their heads, the alarm being accen- 
tuated by the impossible attitude of the Government, loudly 
applauded by the suspect Press. Under pressure the Home 
Secretary found himself compelled to reconsider his inactivity 
and to do what he should have done without pressure. A 
serious rounding up of all sorts and conditions of aliens was 
initiated, though never completed, as we learn from the alarming 
figures given by the Home Secretary in the House of Commons, viz., 
14,500 alien enemies interned and 29,000 still at large. Moreover 
all the millionaires are free, the friends of Cabinet Ministers can go 
where and do what they please. They can still haunt Downing 
Street. This Government never completes anything. In the 
course of operations against the obscure, hardships were probably 
inflicted—it is among the fortunes of war that harmless people 
suffer—and apart from many rightly interned there are not a 
few only technically “alien enemies’’—miscellaneous subjects of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary who hate our enemies more heartily 
than we do; Prussian Poles for example, or Austrian Czechs. 
Germany has displayed such genius in the peculiarly dirty 
business of organising espionage, and employs every stray 
scoundrel of any nationality who will sell himseli for a sufficiently 
small sum, that we cannot be too careful. But we need not 
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regard every member of every oppressed nationality under the 
Kaiser’s rule as an enemy in any serious sense of the term. 

On the other hand, after the experience of Belgium—who 
found herself betrayed and sold by ultra respectable gentlemen 
of German extraction, who had wormed their way into the 
confidence of their generous hosts, and were not only naturalised 
Belgians but simulated heart-whole devotion to their adopted 
country—we are bound to scrutinise that considerable contingent 
of prosperous plutocrats who have streamed across the North 
Sea during the last two reigns and have established themselves 
here in positions analogous to those occupied by similar 
personages in Antwerp and Brussels, who not only devoted 
themselves to minimising the German danger and thwarting 
serious counter-preparations, but were found working hand in 
glove with the Fatherland at the appointed time. Our Belgian 
friends are most anxious to try and save us from their fate by 
putting us on our guard against an insidious peril which was 
no inconsiderable factor in their undoing. The last number 
of the National Review reproduced a veritable cri de cour from 
a prominent Belgian lady, in the shape of a letter to Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, originally published in the Daily Mail (October 22). 
It will bear repetition : 

“Ever since I left my unfortunate country I have met with 
nothing but the greatest kindness and generosity in England, 
and gratitude prompts me to urge my dear English friends not 
to commit the awful mistake of my beloved Belgium by allowing 
Germans, naturalised or not, to be at liberty in any part of 
England. Whatever position they may hold in this country it 
is practically certain that there will be spies among them. 

“We Belgians will never know with how many traitors we 
have shaken hands in the past. The most important trade was 
in German hands. Germans were to be found in our factories 
and mines, in our hotels and homes. We were kind to them— 
so kind that they made their fortunes in our country while many 
of our own people were driven to emigrate to find work. 

“ Everywhere Germans filled the best-paid posts, and in 
return for our hospitality they have slain our men, murdered 
our women and children. They have burnt our homes and 
reduced Louvain’s great library to ashes. They have desecrated 
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and destroyed our cathedrals and churches. They have driven 
us by hundreds of thousands out of the country we love. 

“There is no crime they have not committed against our 
people and country, although a few months ago they smiled upon 
us as friends, After our experience, my English friends, how can 
you trust the Germans among you? German managers and 
waiters laugh at your losses and rejoice over the fall of Antwerp 
in your own hotels. By what right do you impose upon guests 
in hotels the presence of spies and traitors ? Do not grieve the 
unhappy Belgians more deeply by imitating their foolish, mis- 
placed trustiulness. 

“Now is not the moment when it is possible to discriminate 
between those Germans who may be trusted and those who may 
not; it is the moment to safeguard your own country from 
treachery. Remember the helpless non-combatants, men and 
women, old people, priests, and children, who have been murdered 
and martyrised, and consider if the banishment or imprisonment 
of a few thousand German enemies is comparable in seriousness. 

“My English friends, beware of your own kindness and 
trustiulness, and realise that confidence with alien enemies in 
your midst is not a virtue at the present time, and may lead 
to the betrayal of your own dear country. 1 implore and entreat 
you to heed my warning.” 

It is impossible to remain unmoved by such a warning from 
such a quarter. There was also a singularly sober article by the 
Editor of the Matin of Antwerp (temporarily suspended during 
the German occupation), in the Daily Mail, October 16. M. Ernest 
Henrion gives a heartrending account of the general exodus from 
Antwerp; up to the very last moment the population could not 
believe in the bombardment “* because the population of Antwerp 
had given the Germans for many years a most cordial welcome, so 
much so that in Belgium—it may be said in Europe—Antwerp was 
looked upon as the German town par excellence situated beyond 
the frontier of the Empire of the Kaiser.” For the last twenty 
years “the Germans who occupied important positions in the 
commercial world, in the shipping and banking businesses, pushed 
themselves more and more into our national life. When we 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of our independence in 
1905 the Kaiser sent us a man-of-war, the Kaiser Karl der Grosse, 
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because Charlemagne was said to have been born at Yupille, 
near Liége. At a great banquet, at which were present all the 
Belgian Ministers, Herr von Wallivitz, German Minister in 
Brussels, gave the assurance that the Belgians had no better 
friends than the Germans. We therefore had confidence in them, 
and the sudden invasion of Belgium in the month of August 
plunged the population of Antwerp into a rage which found 
its outward expression in the sacking of the German cafés in 
Antwerp.” 

When the bombardment commenced and the taking of the 
town seemed imminent, the question in the minds of all the 
people of Antwerp was “to what extent would the Germans 
avenge themselves on those whom they had thought to be their 
most slavish friends, and who had now become the most bitter 
of their enemies in the whole of Belgium. That the Germans 
knew how to avenge themselves the public of Antwerp had been 
able to note by the accounts of the happenings at Liége, Mons, 
Charleroi, Louvain, Aerschot, and elsewhere. It was the fear of 
terrible reprisals which made the exodus quasi-general and helped 
to give it the character of a panic. . . . Thank you for German 
kindly feeling. And furthermore, what trust can we place in 
the word of these people ?” 

This surely contains food for serious reflection in this country, 
where we have seen precisely the same phenomenon—Germans 
or gentlemen of German extraction taking advantage of our 
always open door to push themselves into important positions 
in commerce, in industry, in shipping, in banking, in the railway 
world, and pretending to identify themselves with our national 
life. We have seen these sinister personalities acquiring control 
of our news and our newspapers, worming their way into the 
councils of political parties, and directing their policies with an 
exclusive regard for the interests of the Fatherland; fighting 
against the imposition of any taxation which might conceivably 
injure the trade of the Fatherland, thwarting the development 
of our national defences, keeping our margin of naval superiority 
as low as they could when they realised it was hopeless to try 
to abolish it, working like Trojans against the creation of an 
adequate army, by which alone we could uphold our sacred 
treaty obligations and do our duty by Belgium, whose neutrality 
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we were pledged to defend. Undesirable aliens are still to 
be found at the head of great firms in the City of London; 
the money market is their washpot, and they are as ready 
to float a loan for hostile as for friendly Powers. Many of 
them have devoted themselves to pooh-poohing the German 
peril, minimising German preparations, misrepresenting German 
policy, though, as they spent much time in the Fatherland, 
they were necessarily better informed than Englishmen could 
hope to be on such topics. But it has been their rdle 
to mislead us about all things German, to palliate her every 
action, to discount the German danger as the malignant invention 
of Teutophobe scaremongers or crazy Jingoes. We have had 
many replicas of the episode described by M. Ernest Henrion 
when the unfortunate Belgians were bamboozled with hypo- 
critical assurances of German goodwill. The simpletons of 
Antwerp were told that “the Belgians had no better friends 
than the Germans,” just as British simpletons have been told 
ad nauseam that “the British have no better friends than the 
Germans and no warmer admirer than the German Emperor.” 
Where does Belgium stand to-day ? Where does Great Britain 
stand ? How should we deal with the persons who remain 
during the war in undisturbed enjoyment of the positions they 
were allowed to acquire before the war under the general delusion 
that they were so many missionaries from the great Sunday School 
across the North Sea? Are we to learn nothing from the fate 
of Belgium? How can we trust these German or pro-German 
financiers and bankers and the whole posse comitatus of German 
Jewry which dominates the City of London ? 

Mr. Lloyd George has told us that this war will be decided by 
“silver bullets.” Like most of his statements, it isan exaggeration, 
though perhaps pardonable in a Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Great War, like all lesser wars, will be decided by blood and iron. 
But “silver bullets” will play no inconsiderable part, and next 
to actual fighting finance is the most important factor. Is it 
right, is it wise, is it tolerable that British finance should remain 
in the hands of gentlemen of German extraction of the same type 
as those who betrayed Belgium? Every day German Anglo- 
phobia becomes more rampant and savage. It has lately found 
expression in the Hymn of Hate: 
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‘“* French and Russian they matter not, 
A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot ; 
We love them not, we hate them not, 
We hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gate, 
We have but one and only hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone. 


‘* He is known to you all, he is known to you all, 
He crouches behind the dark grey flood, 

Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 

Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 
Come let us stand at the Judgment-place, 

An oath to swear to, face to face, 

An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 
Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 
Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 
We will never forgo our hate, 

We have all but a single hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 


We have one foe, and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


‘Tn the Captain’s Mess, in the banquet-hall, 

Sat feasting the officers, one and all, 

Like a sabre-blow, like the swing of a sail, 

One seized his glass held high to hail ; 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
Spoke three words only : ‘ To the Day !’ 


““ Whose glass this fate ? 
They had all but a single hate. 
Who was thus known ? 


They had one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


“Take you the folk of the Earth in pay, 
With bars of gold your ramparts lay, 
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Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow, 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough now. 
French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 
And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 
You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We wil! never forgo our hate, 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 
Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 
We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 


ENGLAND!” 


The German Emperor himself gave the signal for this fresh 
outbreak of dementia by his notorious Order issued from Aix- 
la-Chapelle on August 19 instructing his troops to subordinate 
everything to the annihilation of the British. It cannot be 
reproduced too often. It should be learnt by heart: 

“Tt is my Royal and Imperial Command that you concen- 
trate your energies, for the immediate present, upon one single 
purpose, and that is that you address all your skill and all the 
valour of my soldiers to exterminate first the treacherous English, 
and to walk over General French’s contemptible little army.” 

There is no reason to suppose that the German Plutocrats in 
the City of London, who have made a God of the German Emperor 
and have encouraged confiding Englishmen “to go nap”’ on his 
goodwill, entertain different feelings towards us from those so 
fervently expressed by the Sovereign and other men of light 
and leading in the beloved Fatherland. 

All the Emperor’s toadies have followed suit, headed by 
the Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, who issued this incite- 
ment to the Bavarian army, dated October 26: 


‘““Sotprers! The eyes of the whole world are now directed 
upon you. You must not now lose your energy in the fight 
with our most hated foe, you must finally break his pride, He 
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is already tired out. Already many officers and men have 
voluntarily surrendered. But the greatest and decisive battle 
remains still before you. 

** You must sustain it even to the end. The enemy must be 
crushed. 

“You will persevere, you will not let him escape your fangs. 

‘“‘ We must conquer, we will conquer, we shall conquer. 

RUPPRECHT, 
** Crown Prince of Bavaria.” 


In a recent letter to the Evening News a correspondent called 
attention to the case of Baron von Schréder, the head of one of 
the principal financial houses in the City of London, which, as 
the reader is aware, was concerned, in conjunction with the 
Rothschilds (of which Baron Alfred de Rothschild, the late 
Austro-Hungarian Consul in London, is a partner), in floating 
a Hungarian Loan so late as February, the proceeds of which 
Baron von Schréder should have known would be devoted to 
armaments by Germany’s ally. This gentleman is alleged, 
with other German commercial magnates, only last January 
to have prostrated himself before Wilhelm II in an Address 
expressing “heartfelt and enduring attachment to your Majesty 
and to the Empire.” Could any Englishman have signed such 
adocument ? Ifthis betrue Baron von Schréder at the beginning 
of the year did not pretend to be anything but a German,and yet 
on August 7, 7.e. three days after the outbreak of war, for business 
purposes, in order to save the house of Schréder, Baron von 
Schréder became a naturalised British subject, thanks to the good 
offices of British financiers and the complicity of the Home 
Secretary. When challenged in the House of Commons on 
November 17 on this incident and the naturalisation of Julius 
Rittershausen, “also a native of Hamburg, and holding an 
important position in the above-mentioned firm,” who ‘“ was 
granted a certificate of naturalisation on September 28 last,” 
Mr. McKenna could only reply, “ Yes, sir; I granted certificates 
of naturalisation to the gentlemen named on the dates specified, 
after satisfying myself that it was clearly in the public advantage 
todo so”’ [my italics]. He was obliged to admit “I received a 
protest dated October 24 from the Court of Aldermen of the 
City of London sitting in committee,” 
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Moreover, if I am correctly informed, a partner of Baron 
von Schréder, who last January was consumed with “heart-felt 
and enduring attachment to your Majesty and to the Empire,” is a 
Director of the Bank of England and as such presumably has access 
to confidential information of the utmost importance and value 
which it is as vital to withhold from Germans and pro-Germans 
as it is vital for them to know it. The creed and code of cosmo- 
politan finance are at all times unintelligible to laymen. Its 
ramifications are equally incomprehensible. Baron von Schréder’s 
partner is described by his friends (and no one will quarrel with 
their description) as “as good an Englishman as you can find.” 
He was born and educated in this country and was at one time 
in the British Navy. No man could have better credentials. But 
surely this is beside the mark. He is a member of a firm which I 
am told it would be inaccurate to describe as pro-German for the 
simple reason that the head of that firm has never made any dis- 
guise as to his being German. The Germans were so convinced 
of the loyalty of the von Schréders that, finding the son of Baron 
von Schréder at the outbreak of war in Germany, where he was 
learning business and doubtless learning to love the Germans, 
he was commandeered to fight for Germany. With a son fighting 
for Germany and a partner working for the Bank of England, 
Baron von Schréder becomes an object of commiseration. 

Although cosmopolitan financiers, who are a law unto them- 
selves, would probably not agree, as they regard the world as 
their oyster, the average man maintains that no Director of the 
Bank of England during a war with Germany should be a member 
of the house of Schréder; even though the head of that house 
went through the farce of naturalisation after the outbreak of war. 
There would appear to be an irreconcilable conflict of interests. 
As a partner of Schréder’s Mr. Tiarks is surely in honour bound 
to communicate everything he knows concerning finance to 
Baron von Schréder. But as a Director of the Bank of England 
he is equally bound to keep his own counsel. As a gentleman 
of very recent German proclivities, with a son fighting for the 
enemy—and Germans are usually just as fond of their sons as 
Englishmen—Baron von Schréder would be tempted to utilise 
any information he may acquire concerning “silver bullets,” 
or other material factors, to the powers that be in Germany 
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for whom so short a time ago he entertained passionate admira- 
tion. I do not think I can be accused of adopting a wild, imprac- 
ticable, or irrational view in these observations on the house of 
Schréder and its partner, who is merely taken as an illustration. 

We are engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the German 
Empire, which, according to Bernhardi, has no alternative 
between ‘‘ World Power” and “ Downfall.” We cannot afford 
to take any risks, nor is there room for divided sympathies. 
Men either wish with their whole heart and soul that Germany 
should be smashed and, pace the Westminster Gazette,* that the 
German people shall be “ humiliated” ; or with equal fervour, if 
they are good Germans or pro-Germans or even ex-Germans, 
they must desire—and neither the German Emperor nor any 
of his satellites conceal this desire—the absolute annihilation of 
Great Britain. This is no time for Mr. Facing-both-Ways or 
for the mugwumps so prolific in the City of London with English 
hearts and German pockets, or with German hearts and English 
pockets—the cosmopolitans who are working for a “drawn 
war,” some of whom perhaps may not exactly want Germany to 
\\in, and are possibly alarmed at some recent manifestations of 
the Mailed Fist, but are putting their heads together to save the 
Hohenzollern dynasty, if not for Wilhelm II, at any rate for the 
Crown Prince, and to enable the Fatherland to recuperate and 
resume her evolution towards universal dominion at some less 
unfavourable moment. 

* In a sinister leading article (November 13) this poisonous paper after echoing 
ecstatic admiration of a German spy who had been executed, added these words which 
deserve reading and re-reading if we would wish to penetrate the formidable problem 
confronting us; ‘But the case of men who have transplanted themselves from one 
country to another, and who, whether naturalised or not, have enjoyed all the privileges 
of their adopted country, stands on a different footing. These people cannot sit on 
a fence between two allegiances. They haVe made their choice, and they must abide 
by it. They owe to their adopted country, if not active aid, at least a scrupulous 
abstinence from giVing aid to its enemies. We might make allowances for them if, in 
case of invasion, they were carried away by their feelings and took sides with invaders of 
their own blood [my italics]. but we see no reason to make allowances for them if, without 
this excuse, they play the part of enemies and spies, while professing friendship to 
the country of their adoption.” 
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V. DISHING THE CITY 


City Magnates have so far contributed little to the national 
cause beyond an organised panic on the Stock Exchange, in 
Lombard Street, and in Downing Street during the diplomatic 
Black Week at the end of July, when they sought to terrorise 
Ministers, who were anything but heroes to start with, by 
depicting in sombre hues the dire consequences of our departing 
from an attitude of strict neutrality, while on the other hand 
they described in glowing colours the enormous amount of 
money we should make if we stood aside while other nations 
cut each other’s throats. Interest and sympathy were intimately 
associated in the minds of those who participated in these 
shameless manoeuvres, which came within an ace of success. 
The duty of the Germans and the pro-Germans was as clear as 
crystal. Their regard for the Fatherland demanded their inter- 
vention at this crisis of her fate. British business men were in a 
parlous plight; they were completely in the dark as to the 
impending war, which the evidence goes to show Germany had 
decided upon last March. They were caught napping by German 
finance, as described in a luminous article in the Candid Quarterly 
Review (see “The City in War”), which suggests that City 
mandarins are as incapable of safeguarding British interests as 
political mandarins. The keys of the citadel had been handed 
over to German keeping, and it will probably be found to remain 
in German keeping, as the cosmopolitan grip on finance is as 
strong to-day as it was yesterday. 

As Mr. Gibson Bowles’s organ observes: ‘The Germans 
had prearranged war, and it is a genuine grievance of the City 
of London, which stands to lose about a hundred million sterling 
through its contempt of those who guessed the truth, that the 
Government did not find some means of putting the City on 
its guard and enabling due precautions to be taken, if only by 
those distingu. hed persons who had selected the Kaiser’s chosen 
day as an appropriate moment for leaving the ship in charge of 
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the second mate, and going away north, south, east, and west 
for their accustomed autumnal idling. Luck prepared the 
Navy.” But the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us only the 
other day that the Government was as ignorant as the babe 
unborn of the impending and inevitable war. The City should 
not have required any warning if its faith in its German Jews 
were justified, because, being “as good Englishmen as you or 
me,” and necessarily informed as to the policy and intentions 
of the Fatherland, they would hasten to apprise their British 
business friends so that they might also be “in the know,” and 
act accordingly. What is the use of Germanising the City of 
London and demonstrating our large-mindedness unless there be 
reciprocity and our German friends requite our hospitality by 
giving us the benefit of their superior knowledge of German affairs. 
The Potsdam Party in the City are anything but fools, whatever 
they be elsewhere. They will surely not plead ignorance of a 
storm which had been brewing for many years. ‘The notorious 
Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, as already pointed out, informed the people 
of Swansea: ‘This is a war for which Germany had been 
preparing for years” (Swansea, October 29). ‘Two days later, at 
Aberavon, Sir Moritz thus committed himself: “‘ He should advise 
the people of England, if they wanted to get rid for ever of the 
German menace which had been hanging like a nightmare over 
this country for many years, to rally all their strength, might, 
and courage in order to do the job well and thoroughly.” * In 
other words, Sir Moritz had always known about the German 
danger which had long been “hanging like a nightmare over 
this country.” It is true he sedulously concealed this priceless 
knowledge from his political clientele in Wales, in the Press, 
and in Parliament, and poured no small ridicule upon “ scare- 
mongers,’ while he allowed his partner, Sir John Brunner, to make 
a perpetual and consummate jackass of himself. Your Radical 
billionaire has a profound contempt for the common herd. It might 
not be worth while casting pearls before swine by entrusting the 
man in the street with all he knew about the German menace. 
But there is a freemasonry among financiers, and Sir Moritz 
would surely have shared his inside knowledge with his City 


* See the South Wales Daily Post, November 9, containing a scathing exposure 
of Sir Moritz. 
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friends ? And what of theother “friends of Germany”? What 
did they know before the event? We are all wise afterwards. 
It is only intelligent anticipation that is of any use in politics 
or in money matters. They were the City’s chief channels of 
communication with the Fatherland, upon which their word 
was law. They were always trotting backwards and forwards. 
At last they were in a position to demonstrate their real value 
to their adopted country and make some return for all they 
had received. 

Not at all, if we may credit the Candid Quarterly Review, 
whose facts have so far remained unchallenged. I would 
call them to the attention of that microscopic, insignificant, 
aud impotent portion of the City which remains British at 
heart as well as in name and is growing increasingly restive 
under the encroachment of the alien, to whom naturalisation 
is frequently a jest, being nothing but a “scrap of paper” 
which affects neither his effectively German status nor his 
scarcely veiled German sympathies. There is such a thing as 
dual nationality, not that I contemplate argument with any 
international lawyer, as one is always worsted in controversy 
with a lawyer, however right one may be in substance or in fact. 
Acts of Parliament are deliberately drafted so as to be unintelligible 
to laymen in order to give employment to lawyers. They alone 
can settle as to how far British naturalisation affects the allegiance 
of German subjects. Several correspondents have called my 
attention to the ambiguous jargon of the Act of 1870 (ch. xiv. 
sec. 7), which is understood to govern this question and is 
reproduced in the Globe (November 7) with appropriate comments. 
I only know enough about the law to realise that my opinion 
is valueless, so I reproduce this section for the benefit of experts 
as a matter demanding further investigation. It would seem to 
suggest that our naturalisation arrangements are worthless and 
that there is nothing to prevent a German who has taken out 
English naturalisation papers fighting for Germany—like Baron 
von Schréder junior. Indeed, when caught, he is forced to do so, 
as Germany refuses to relinquish her subjects. If a naturalised 
German is called upon to fight for Germany against England, a 
fortiori he is called upon to work for Germany against England. 
Here is this amazing provision : 
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“An alien to whom a certificate of naturalisation is granted 
shall in the United Kingdom be entitled to all political and other 
rights, powers, and privileges, and be subject to all obligations 
to which a natural-born British subject is entitled or subject in 
the United Kingdom, with this qualification: that he shall not 
when within the limits of the foreign State of which he was a subject 
previously to obtaining his certificate of naturalisation, be deemed 
to be a British subject [my italics] unless he has ceased to be a 
subject of that State in pursuance of the laws thereof, or in 
pursuance of a treaty to that effect.” 

That was a brief but not irrelevant digression. Whether 
naturalised or unnaturalised, the Potsdam Party in the City 
left its British friends in the lurch. We shall probably never 
know which among them participated in the prolonged finan- 
cial preparations for the Great War and to what extent they 
were able to feather their own nests and to help the beloved 
Fatherland. But according to the Financial News, and this 
must be one among many instances: “If report be true, and 
it is generally credited, the Director of a well-known financial 
institution in London was summoned to Germany a month 
before the outbreak of war, and received his instructions as 
to what steps he was to take, and was ordered to remit at least 
twenty million pounds to the Kaiser’s Government. The gentle- 
man in question recognised the difficult position in which he 
was placed, but nevertheless was compelled to fulfil the behest 
of his Royal Master. Hence the severity of the attack on the 
London Stock Exchange.” The Financial News is not given 
to irresponsible gossip, and we may be sure that the acting- 
Editor, Mr. Powell, would not have made this serious charge 
unless he had strong grounds for believing it. It is pleasant 
reading for Englishmen, but it is only what is to be expected 
if you throw open the London Money Market to whoever may 
choose to come along and, like the Belgians, allow gentlemen 
of German extraction to penetrate and permeate La Haute 
Finance. Let us economise our epithets. We need them all 
for ourselves ; it is our own folly that is at fault. If we allow 
German banks to establish themselves in our midst without 
any control; if we hand over British banks to Germans; if 
British financiers are so incapable that practically the whole 
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issuing business drifts into the hands of German Jews—bad 
Jews if you like, but good Germans—have we any right to com- 
plain when they use their position for German purposes? If I 
were able to establish a branch of the National Review in Germany, 
the manager of which—a tame German—enjoyed the confidence 
of Berlin simpletons, who told him all they knew as to the mys- 
teries of German policy in return for a few empty assurances, 
would it not be my bounden duty to take advantage of such a 
situation for the benefit of my own country ? It is not a crime 
to bea German. It is no crime in a German to fight for Germany 
or to work for Germany, and if through the idiocy of a country 
at war with Germany chances come his way for helping Germany, 
has any one any right to be surprised that he should exploit 
them ? 

Let us, therefore, reserve our indignation for our own 
countrymen who in time of war tolerate Germans in positions 
in which they can injure England. According to the Candid 
Quarterly Review, the Potsdam Party in the City dealt a 
heavy blow at this confiding community before the outbreak 
of war. Some years ago [ met a prominent South African 
German who was, I believe, an owner of a leading “ Impe- 
rialist ”’ newspaper. Directly we were introduced he attacked 
me as follows: “I hate you and the National Review because 
you wage war on my country.” I was rather surprised by such 
language on the lips of a British Imperialist, but I thought I 
might as well learn what I could as to the attitude of the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, so we discussed the question of 
the gold reserve—one of many vital topics neglected by our 
City magnates—and I expressed some concern as to what might 
happen in the event of a European war. This was too much 
for the British Imperialist. With flashing eves and trembling 
with excitement he spluttered: ‘“‘ We should bang down your 
Consols 30 per cent. in the first few hours.” That was all I 
wanted to know, but I found it quite impossible to induce one’s 
English friends to treat the matter seriously. 

Our financial debacle seems to have lasted for months. Ac- 
cording to the Candid Quarterly Review “the branches of the 
German banks in London and certain German Jew banking firms 
in London had been sellers on balance for months previously of 
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securities of all the classes to which we have alluded (7.e. Austro- 
German securities or favourite German investment stocks such 
as Canadian Pacific Railway shares, &c.). To carry out the 
sales without alarming the Stock Exchange various firms of 
brokers had been employed; to carry out the re-purchases 
various other firms had been made use of; but the net result 
was that day by day, and every day on balance, the sales exceeded 
the re-purchases ; so that at last and in all the Stock Exchange 
became a debtor for stocks purchased from the Germans to the 
estimated extent of some thirty-five millions, which was being 
carried over from account to account.” The inevitable happened 
when the crash anticipated and manipulated by the Germans 
came: ‘‘ The brokers who had sold were ready to deliver the 
stocks and refused any further carrying-over facilities. On 
the other hand, the brokers who had bought and carried over 
could not in the crisis get remittances from their clients abroad, 
and therefore could only hammer themselves.” But the attack 
on the Stock Exchange was but a flank movement to the frontal 
assault on the Discount market. Germany is always flooded 
with bills of exchange, which take the place of cheques. “ As 
soon as Hans Breitman owes Johann Schmidt fifty marks, Johann 
draws a bill on Hans for the amount and notifies him that he 
has done so. He then sends this bill to Max von Schweinhund 
to pay in whole or in part a debt he owes Max. And so the 
bill goes round. The effect is that in Germany these bills take 
the place of currency to an extent unheard of in England. The 
Post Office will collect them from the drawee and remit cash 
to the drawer on the due date, and every facility is given to 
encourage the practice of paying by bill, which, indeed, is at the 
root of German trade and industry. The bulk of such bills, 
however, and certainly all the more important ones, find their 
way to the portfolios of the big German banks and merchant 
houses. Where do they go afterwards? Let us try to follow 
them.” 

The Candid Quarterly Review, in pursuing these transactions, 
arrived at the conclusion that “a sum computed at fifty million 
pounds was due on acceptances from German debtors to the 
London banks. It is now doubtful if 5 per cent. of this sum 
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will ever be recovered. To put it simply, the British banks 
have given some forty millions to the British enemy.” 

Our losses are approaching the dimensions of a substantial war 
indemnity paid by us before wa:, namely: “The Stock Exchange 
owed the Germans at least thirty-five millions, while the banks 
held about fifty millions of valueless German bills of exchange 
and had advanced not less than eighty millions to stockbrokers 
on the security of gilt-edged and other stocks and shares which 
no longer had any market quotation, or any but a purely specu- 
lative value, in view of the closing of all the Stock Exchanges 
in the world except that of Berlin, which in some mysterious way 
and for some occult purpose has kept open.” The deplorable 
impression made on the world at large by the performances of 
the City of London were accentuated by the attitude of a 
weekly newspaper, which, incredible as it seems, is alleged 
to be taken seriously in Lombard Street, and strenuously demanded 
that England should play the traitor to civilisation by hoisting 
the white flag of neutrality! This was a suitable sequel to the 
disarmament campaign which its egregious editor has conducted 
throughout the incubation of the Potsdam Peril. Who own and 
control this paper ? 

The reader may fairly enquire whether on the analogy of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg’s patriotic example, there can be 
any clearance of the air in the City of London. Some steps will 
occur to everybody as calculated to restore waning confidence in 
la haute finance. The Schréders should temporarily suspend 
business. Speyer Brothers and other Anglo-German firms should 
invite investigation. 

If Sir Edgar Speyer of Speyer Brothers, London (with the 
humerous registered telegraphic address “Spy, London ”’), and 
until the other day in partnership in New York and Frankfort 
with deadly enemies of this country, does not offer to resign 
the chairmanship of the Underground Electric Railways Company 
of London Limited and any other public concerns with which 
he may be connected, he should be asked to do so by the Board. 
We cannot afford to have the public utilities of London in the 
grip of German Jews, whether naturalised or not, especially 
in the face of such a warning from their favourite organ, the 
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Westminster Gazette, which apparently demands that they should 
receive carte blanche to assist the enemy in the event of invasion. 
The other directors of the Underground Electric Railways Com- 
pany of London Limited would appear to be Lord George Hamilton 
(Deputy-chairman), W. M. Acworth, W. C. Burton, C. J. Cater 
Scott, Lord Farrer, Hon. S. Holland, Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyll, 
A. H. Stanley (Managing Director), Right Hon. C. B. Stuart 
Wortley, K.C., M.P., Jonkheer H. Teixeira de Mattos (Amster- 
dam), H. A. Vernet, Right Hon. Sir Algernon West. 

So little sense of the fitness of things animates the heads 
of the firm of Brunner-Mond that they are actually applying to 
the public for fresh capital. In view of the conduct of Sir John 
Brunner in seeking to disarm this country by sea as well as by 
land and Sir Alfred Mond’s failure to disclose his knowledge 
of German hostility before the war, they would both be well 
advised to relinquish any positions of which they can divest 
themselves and seek relief where relief is necessary. They 
should be anxious that the country whose hospitality they and 
their familities have grossly abused should forget their existence. 
The directors of Brunner-Mond would appear to be: Right Hon. 
Sir J. Brunner, Bart. (Chairman), Sir H. Bell, F. W. Brock, 
H. Brunner, J. F. b. Brunner, M.P., R. Brunner, T. H. Forgan, 
H. Glendinning, G. Jarmay, Right Hon. Sir A. Mond, Bart., M.P., 
E. S. Mond, R. Mond, G. Querton, H. A. Schellhaas, A. Solvay, 
and J. T. Watts. 

There are many other measures that suggest themselves, inter 
alia the exclusion from the Privy Council of all men unable to 
live up to the Privy Councillor’s oath, of which the following 
is the operative passage : 

‘“* Tdo swear by Almighty God to be a true and faithful servant 
unto the King’s Majesty, as one of His Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cillors. I will not know or understand of any manner of thing 
to be attempted, done, or spoken against His Majesty’s Person, 
Honour, Crown, or Dignity Royal: but I will let and withstand 
the same to the uttermost of my power, and either cause it to be 
revealed to His Majesty himself, or to such of his Privy Council 
as shall advertise His Majesty of the same, etc. etc.” 

In theory this is a democratic country. We wish to see 
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practice conforming to theory. It is not enough that the humble 
hairdresser, the penurious waiter or baker, shall be put behind 
barbed wire while your millionaire alien walks abroad and his 
“Society ” wife, who may be a common spy, perambulates the 
allied capitals. Until the big gold bugs are laid by the heels it 
is idle to talk of precautions; 
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VI. RIGGING THE PRESS 


THE readers of this Review have long been familiar with the 
operations of the German Press Bureau—which is a clearly 
recognised branch of the German Government—at home and 
abroad. They have never been deceived by the impudent 
pretence of our Potsdam Press—which was itself consciously or 
unconsciously wire-pulled from the Wilhelmstrasse or the German 
Embassy in London—that Germany possessed a free and inde- 
pendent Press just as she was supposed to possess a free and 
independent Parliament. The head of the Press Department of 
the German Foreign Office was of late years a certain Dr. Hamann 
—a veritable Ananias of whom no member of the Liberal Publica- 
tion Department need have been ashamed to take lessons. The 
representatives of the leading metropolitan and provincial organs 
assembled regularly at the German Foreign Office to receive their 
marching orders from Dr. Hamann, who took no less pains to 
inspire pliable correspondents of foreign newspapers who might 
stoop “‘to work for the King of Prussia,” and who year in, year 
out devoted their talents to misleading their own countrymen 
as to the true character and purport of German policy and the 
scope of German preparations. 

The official control of German journalists was complete. No 
correspondent would have been in a position to challenge it had 
he felt any inclination to resist the decrees of Hamann. His 
paper would have at once been struck off the official list unless 
the recalcitrant was sent about his business. We are conscious 
in this country of the growing encroachment of the advertiser, 
but at any rate the advertiser affords some security against 
the Jack-in-Office. The generality of German newspapers are 
unable through lack of advertisements to afford any serious news 
from abroad and are consequently at the mercy of official 
information, chiefly Wolfi’s Telegraphic Agency—practically 
a branch of the Government. Even had they any inclination 
—and independence is not a tradition of German journalism— 
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they have no machinery for acquiring news, especially upon 
foreign affairs, save in so far as their London correspondents 
may plunder their better-informed British confréres, so they 
are entirely in the hands of the Wilhelmstrasse. That this 
department knows how to use its power may be gathered from 
the striking unanimity with which on a given day the entire 
German Press, from Konigsberg to Cologne and from Hamburg 
to Frankfort, says the same thing in almost the same terms. 

[ | It must also be admitted that on the whole the German 
Government has been singularly successful in influencing the 
foreign Press, though it might have been supposed that since 
the publication of the immortal pages of Busch, which disclosed 
the entire apparatus to the world, it would have been impossible 
to induce any self-respecting correspondents to dance to the 
piping of Hamann and Co. But though the spirit may be willing 
the flesh is weak. The political atmosphere of Berlin is strong, 
and it required a man of exceptional force of character to stand 
up to the powers that be and to discharge his plain elementary 
duty to his own employers rather than seek favours from those 
who could make his work easy and his life comfortable. An 
English correspondent was obviously kept in the German capital 
for the purpose of keeping his own public posted in current events, 
especially those bearing on the relations between Great Britain 
and Germany, who occupied respectively the positions of the 
challenged and the challenging Power. But the German official 
world could and did make it very hot and very difficult for anybody 
who refused to be a mere gramophone. The most conspicuous 
independent was a famous correspondent, first of the Morning 
Post and then of the Times, who it would be no exaggeration to 
describe as a great public servant. He was a cool, dispassionate, 
level-headed, and really courageous Scotsman, Mr. George 
Saunders, who had made his home in Berlin, had a great know- 
ledge of German literature and a great appreciation of many 
admirable aspects of German life. He was a complete master of 
German politics and a thorough student of international affairs. 
Throughout the South African War, which first revealed to the 
British public the malignity of German hatred and the anxiety of 
the German Emperor to form an Anglophobe Coalition for the 
purpose of wiping us off the face of the earth, Mr. Saunders stood 
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to his guns and loyally did his duty amidst much private obloquy 
and even public insult by German Ministers. I gladly take this 
opportunity of expressing my deep gratitude to him for first 
opening my eyes to the real Germany during a flying visit to 
Berlin in the spring of 1899, when I was as egregious a greenhorn 
as, say, the editor of the Westminster Gazette or the Manchester 
Guardian remained until August 4, 1914. Among the most 
respected traditions of the Times is the anonymity of its staff, and 
I should not refer to Mr. Saunders’s connection with that great 
journal had he not retired from its service. He was long the 
object of the most eloquent tribute that any Englishman, Scots- 
man, Welshman, or Irishman could desire. The German Govern- 
ment left no stone unturned to drive out of Berlin a man whom 
they could not bend to their sinister purposes. He was scrupu- 
lously accurate and always fair and moderate, but he understood 
the Germans, and as Times correspondent he was able to educate 
the English. That was an unpardonable offence in the eyes 
of those whose success depended on their keeping us in the dark 
until the moment was ripe for attack. Mr. Chamberlain was 
artlessly asked by the German authorities—the Emperor is 
understood to have interested himself in the matter—to “use 
his influence”’ with the Times to get Mr. Saunders sent elsewhere 
on the ground that he was “ disturbing Anglo-German harmony.” 
The impression made on Mr. Chamberlain by this request was, 
of course, precisely the opposite to that anticipated in Berlin. 
It gave him a high regard for a correspondent, whom a foreign 
and not over-friendly Government were so anxious to remove, 
and it greatly quickened his interest in Anglo-German policy, as 
regards which at one time he had described himself as a Teutophil. 
The aid of our Court was also invoked by the Hohenzollerns to 
secure the removal of the pernicious Mr. Saunders, but every 
effort only served to increase his prestige and to make his 
employers realise what a valuable asset they had. Later on, 
after he had done his work in Berlin and had at any rate afforded 
this country a chance of appreciating German policy, he became 
Times correspondent in Paris in succession to Mr. Lavino, a 
devoted labourer in the cause of the Entente Cordiale, and once 
again performed conspicuous service in keeping the international 
situation in proper perspective. Mr. Saunders has carried with 
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him in his well-earned retirement the regard and admiration of 
all those who are acquainted with the really great work he per- 
formed in the early years of the twentieth century when British 
foreign policy was in the melting-pot. The only extraordinary 
thing about him is that he remains a Radical—but then he has 
lived abroad .* 

It might have been supposed by newspaper-readers that the 
German Government would be content with its remarkable success 
in controlling the domestic Press and in inspiring foreign news- 
agencies and foreign newspapers. ‘The readers of this Review 
would probably have no difficulty in naming several organs 
on both sides of politics published in London and the provinces 
which, judging by their contents, were spoon-fed by Councillor 
Kuhlmann, lately head of the Press Bureau of the German 
Embassy. But the Germans «re never satisfied. That is prob- 
ably one cause of their great material success and their corre- 
sponding spiritual failure. The Great War has been followed by 
an opening of the floodgates of information, and many things 
have come to light which had been zealously suppressed. But 
for the war the British Foreign Office would probably have 
bottled a remarkable Dispatch from the British Ambassador in 
Berlin as Germany would have remained in the diplomatic cate- 
gory of * friendly Powers.” It was received on March 2, and was 
published as a Parliamentary Paper six months later. It throws 
a further searchlight on the amazing methods of our amazing 
enemies. Sir Edward Goschen forwards ‘a report on the estab- 
lishment, under Government control, of a powerful secret associa- 
tion for the purpose of influencing the foreign Press in the interests 
of the German export trade and of the spread of German influence 
generally.” 

For some time past “a variety of schemes had been ventilated 
in the Press with a view of improving German prestige abroad.” 
It was stated that “in certain foreign parts Germany was being 
persistently and wrongfully abused, that she could obtain no 
fair hearing because the Press of those distant countries was in 


* Among the first-fruits of his leisure is an illuminating little volume—Zhe Last 
of the Huns, by George Saunders, b.A., LL.D., Morning Post Correspondent in Berlin, 
1888-1897; Times Correspondent in Berlin, 1897-1908 ; Times Correspondent in Paris, 
1908-1914. (London: George Routledge and Sons, Limited.) One Shilling net. 
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hands hostile to any German enterprise, and because the tele- 
graphic agencies serving those countries were equally biased.” 
Unfortunately, the report was unable to specify the countries 
where “poor dear Germany” had such hard measure, nor to 
indicate the telegraphic agencies guilty of anti-German bias. 
So far as I know from a fairly wide reading of news, Germany 
has been singularly fortunate in getting her views presented and 
in persuading foreign newsagencies to do her business. She was 
likewise particularly skilful in colouring the news passing between 
countries she desired to keep asunder, such as Russia and Great 
Britain. However, conceiving a grievance, the Germans had 
decided to redress it. So an “ Association for World-Commerce ” 
was to set to work with “a persistent pro-German propaganda 
in the countries most bitterly complained of.” 

A plan was being prepared to start a German-American 
Economic Society. Anglo-Saxons can scarcely feel flattered at 
the unshakable conviction of German officialism that Anglo-Saxon 
communities are the most favourable field for intrigue owing to 
the ingenuousness of their inhabitants. There would also be a 
German-Argentine Society, a German-Canadian Society, a German 
Russian Society, &c. Sir Edward Goschen tells us that “the 
foundation of a German-American Society had been advocated in 
connection with the revision of the American tariff, which gave 
German industries new chances of an intensified export to the 
United States. As was natural in any matters dealing with 
German-American affairs, M. Ballin [sic—Herr Ballin ?] of the 
Hamburg-America [sic—Amerika ?] line was approached to take 
the matter in hand. He consented. Under his inspiration the 
idea of a German-Americin Society was abandoned and the idea 
of a World Society was substituted.” However, at a preliminary 
meeting attended by representatives of the ‘‘ Central Association 
of German Industrials” and its great rival the Federation of 
Industrials, as well as most of the leading industrial firms, “‘in- 
ternal dissensions”’ manifested themselves and several important 
members sent in their resignations. The details of the foundation 
were to have been settled on February 26, but at the moment of 
writing (February 27) “the whole scheme stands prorogued 
sinedie. If it is ever realised its plan will have to be considerably 
altered. In the meantime the original plan of a German-American 
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Society has been revived. This Society is, in fact, to be consti- 
tuted in Berlin early in March in the form originally intended.” 
The British Ambassador’s report adds: ‘It would seem strange 
had M. Ballin [sic—Herr Ballin ?] so readily accepted defeat. The 
explanation lies in the fact that, at the request of very highly 
placed persons [Wilhelm II ?], his interest has been transferred to 
another more delicate and more or less secret organisation devised 
to undertake those duties of M. Ballin’s [sic—Herr Ballin ?] 
would-be ‘ Weltverein’ which concerned the German reputation 
abroad.” 

Then follows a remarkable account of a secret meeting con- 
vened in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs “ of which Dr. Hamann, 
the notorious head of the Press Bureau of the German Foreign 
Office, was the originator, and at which the Foreign Secretary 
himself was present.” This, so far as we know, is the first occa- 
sion on which any British official document has taken note of 
the fact that there is a Press Bureau attached to the German 
Foreign Office. We would commend the disclosure to the West- 
minster Gazette, the Daily Graphic, the Standard, the Daily News, 
the Nation, and other organs of light and leading which may 
be unaware of its existence. This meeting was attended by 
members of the leading German industrial concerns : the North 
German Lloyd, the Hamburg-America (sic—Amerika ?) Company, 
the Deutsche Bank, the Disconto Gesellschaft, the Allgemeine 
Electricititsgesellschaft, Siemens and Halske, the Schuckert 
Works, Krupp, the Cruson Works, &c. 

In parenthesis it would be interesting to ascertain whether the 
gentleman who is described in Who's Who as “ Arthur Ph. fr. Wm. 
von Gwinner; Member of the Prussian Upper House of Parlia- 
ment (Herrenhaus); Director of the Deutsche Bank since 1894, 
Chairman Anatolian and Baghdad Railway Cos.,” is any connec- 
tion of our own Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, then a partner in his 
father’s three firms—Speyer Bros., London; Speyer and Co., 
New York; L. Speyer-Ellissen, Frankfort-on-Main ? Whether 
Herr von Gwinner was present at this meeting at the German 
Foreign Office when a private company was formed for the 
purpose of “ furthering the German industrial prestige abroad ” ? 
Whether the fact was disclosed to Sir Edgar Speyer (the chairman 
of our Underground Electric Railways); whether Sir Edgar took 
any steps to protect British industry and commerce against the 
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coming attack? Whether Herr Arthur von Gwinner informed the 
head of the Deutsche Bank in London of what was in the wind, and 
whether the Siemenses represented at this secret meeting in Berlin 
are any connection of Siemens Bros. and Co., who are supposed to 
be devoted to British industrial interests, and, if so, what steps 
the British Siemenses took to counteract the German Siemenses ? 
A good many other kindred questions also suggest themselves. 
This new Company would be semi-official, being partly financed 
by private subscription and partly by a Government grant. There 
was some haggling over the money, but finally it was arranged 
that the annual subscriptions should amount to £25,000, to 
which the Government would add £12,500 annually. The 
importance of this undertaking may be gathered from the fact 
that this sum, according to Sir E. Goschen’s report, represents 
“the whole secret service fund . . . at the disposal of the Imperial 
Foreign Office for similar purposes (for example, for the payment 
of subsidies of certain papers abroad).” 

The British Foreign Office was, as the reader will have noted, 
in possession of this valuable information at the end of March. 
What, if any, steps were taken to warn the London Chamber of 
Commerce or other interested parties in this country of this 
fresh effort to further German industrial prestige abroad, alias 
an attack upon British commerce? Or did the official world 
imagine that it had exhausted the resources of civilisation in 
appointing Herr Eduard Beit von Speyer (the Royal Prussian 
Commercial Councillor) as his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
Frankfort ? This feat was performed in the year 1912 at about 
the time of Lord Haldane’s famous pilgrimage to Potsdam. Atten- 
tion was called to it before the war in the National Review, but 
in those happy far-off days all warnings and protests against 
Potsdam manifestations fell upon deaf ears. No one dare say 
“ Bo” to the German Jew. Conceive the British Consulate at one 
of the greatest cities in the German Empire, and one of the 
largest commercial centres, where presumably there were serious 
British interests, being located at the Speyer Bank! It was to 
a Prussian Commercial Councillor that miserable, humiliated 
Britishers would have recourse in the event of their needing 
the good offices of a British representative at Frankfort.* To 

* The services rendered to Britishers in distress by some German British Consuls 
VOL, LXIV 38 
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whom was this shameless job due? Presumably it was ascribable 
to the intimacy between Sir Edgar Speyer and prominent members 
of the Asquith Cabinet, conspicuously the Prime Minister. It 
was, as we know, to Mr. Asquith that Sir Edgar Speyer owed that 
mysterious Privy Councillorship upon which even the omniscient 
Who’s Who can throw little light. We are told that after being 
** Resident Partner in the Frankfort firm till 1887, when he came 
to London to take the direction of the London house [Speyer 
Bros.],” he (Sir Edgar) “has taken an active part in a number 
of charities ; one of the founders of the Whitechapel Art Gallery ; 
President of Poplar Hospital ; Member of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund; Member of the Company Law Amendment Committee, 
1905 ; read a paper on Some Aspects of National Finance before 
the Institute of National Bankers, 1905; is interested in Music 
and Art generally.” One seeks in vain for any explanation of the 
inexplicable, and we have Mr. Asquith’s word for it that he has 
never given honours in return for cheques to the Party fund. 

Needless to say, Beit von Speyer, like other Speyers, was a 
partner in Speyer Bros., London ; Speyer and Co., New York, and 
L. Speyer-Ellissen, Frankfort-on-the-Main, of which branch of 
the great house he is understood to be top-sawyer. What did 
he do to promote British commerce during this two years consul- 
ship at Frankfort? As Consul-General had he access to any 
British diplomatic cipher? Again, at what date this year was 
he aware of Germany’s coming war in August? When did he 
warn the foreign branches of his firm and the British Government, 
to which he presumably owed some obligations as Consul-General ? 
An investigation of all Speyer books is desirable. As a Privy 
Councillor Sir Edgar Speyer is under oath to disclose what he 
knows to his Sovereign. Did his cousin and brother-in-law keep 
him in the dark ? 


are thus described by the Rev. A. Anderson, of Kirkcaldy, who was detained but released 
in Dresden (Germany), to a Daily Mail representative : 

“The greatest cruelty and intolerance came from the quarter where we least ex- 
pected it. The British Consul and Vice-Consul in Dresden, officers in the German 
army, were brusque, brutal, and harsh to women seeking advice on July 31. I can 
get dozens of witnesses to this fact, and but for their ignorance and carelessness many 
English women might have got away. I appeal to the Government to see that these 
men, Mr. Palmié and Mr. Bassenge, never again receive the appointments they threw 
down with such exultation.” 
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Sir Edward Goschen’s report contained the surprising announce- 
ment that this newly constituted secret semi-official Company, 
substantially financed from the Secret Service funds at the 
disposal of the German Foreign Office and consequently under 
its control, “has entered into an agreement with the Agence 
Havas that the latter will in future only publish news concerning 
Germany if supplied through Wolff's Telegraphen Bureau. The 
latter will receive its German news exclusively from the new 
Company. The Company intends to make a similar arrangement 
with Reuter’s Telegraphic Bureau for those foreign countries in 
which Reuter controls telegraphic communications. If Reuter 
declines, the Deutsche Kabelgesellschaft,a smaller German news- 
agency supplying telegrams from certain countries (e.g. Mexico) 
and working in agreement with Wolfi’s Telegraphic Bureau, is 
to be financed by the new Company to run a service in competition 
to Reuter’s.” 

These items of intelligence were peculiarly interesting to 
France and the British Empire. The Agence Havas is generally 
regarded as the semi-official Agency of the French Government, 
and yet, according to the British Ambassador in Berlin, here was 
a German Agency run by the German Government entering into 
some arrangement with the Agence Havas under which the latter 
would allow all its German news to be coloured by the notorious 
German Agency, Wolff's Telegraphen Bureau. What did this 
mean? Nor was France alone concerned, as this ambitious 
Company called into being for the purpose of “furthering the 
German industrial prestige abroad” intended, according to Sir 
E. Goschen’s report, “to make a similar arrangement with 
Reuter’s Telegraphic Bureau for those foreign countries in which 
Reuter controls telegraphic communications.” Should Reuter 
refuse, then another Agency, also working in agreement with 
Wolff's Telegraphic Bureau, would be run in competition with 
Reuter. These suggestions created no small astonishment in 
British journalistic circles, where Reuter occupies a considerable 
position owing to the amount of news which it disseminates 
throughout the civilised and uncivilised world. It was incredible 
that Reuter should be susceptible to agencies amenable to German 
influence. I will return to this fascinating topic, as the publica- 
tion of our Ambassador’s despatch provoked a certain amount 
of controversy which has partially cleared the air. 
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The report already quoted stated that at this secret meeting 
at the German Foreign Office it was agreed by the representatives 
of the various concerns involved “to pay into the Company’s 
hotchpot the very vast sums which they are accustomed to 
spend abroac for their advertisements in foreign papers.” In 
this way it was hoped that the revenue of the Company might 
attain £55,000 or £75,000 per annum. This fund was to be 
devoted to bribing the foreign Press: “The Company will in 
future issue the advertisements of its members only to those foreign 
papers which published German information originating exclu- 
sively from the new Company, which is to be regarded as the 
only authentic source of information concerning Germany and 
all things German. This information they are to receive free of 
cost or at a nominal cost—so that the willing foreign papers will 
derive very material benefits from their collaboration with the 
Company, namely, lucrative advertisements and free matter 
written in the language of the country in which the papers are 
published.” This instructive document concludes as follows: 
“Tt is difficult to say whether the evil which the new Company 
is to remedy really exists, or exists to any perceptible extent, 
but it is certain that a very influential private company has been 
called into existence with every official encouragement com- 
manding an enormous revenue for the purposes of a pro-German 
newspaper propaganda. Whether the evil exists or not—the 
money will be spent on secret service to popularise Germany 
abroad. It does not seem to have occurred to the promoters 
of this scheme that they are preparing the ground for a vast 
system of international blackmail—hardly a proper way to reach 
the desired end.” I should have imagined that this was the ideal 
way to Germany’s end. After all, the object was to corrupt 
public opinion abroad in her interests. How could this be more 
effectively done than by paying cheques to journals base enough 
to accept them ? Germany has always had a much better Press 
than she deserved. In the face of these revelations one can no 
longer affect astonishment at this phenomenon. 

In a second despatch six weeks later (dated Berlin, April 3) 
Sir Edward Goschen referred to the reduction of certain German 
cable rates for Press telegrams, which was part of the programme 
oi this secret_society. These revised rates had now come into 
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operation in the United States, Canada, Argentine, Chile, Peru, 
and the German Colonies, the charges being one-fourth of the 
usual rate. A month later this system of cheap “week-end 
telegrams ’’ was extended to a number of British Colonies. 


On June 9 Sir E. Goschen forwarded a translation of a cutting 
from the Deutsche Export Revue of June 5, 1914, being the first 
public discussion of the new scheme confirming his previous state- 
ments, especially the fact that the Imperial Foreign Office was 
contributing £12,500 per annum out of its Secret Service fund. 
This article was officially disapproved. ‘‘ I am informed that the 
order has gone forth from high official quarters not to reproduce 
or in any way to refer to this article, as its inadvertent publication 
is not unnaturally considered extremely inopportune and embar- 
rassing.”” It must have been. Our ingenuous contemporary, 
the Deutsche Export Revue, informed the world—it is even better 
reading to-day than at the time of its publication, as we know 
a good deal more about the Germans—“a German Syndicate 
was very quietly formed a few weeks ago for the purposes of this 
foreign news service. It uses the organisation of a news agency 
already in existence; its activity is gradually to be extended 
over the whole globe.” It would be presided over by a direc- 
torate consisting of three important personages, namely, Privy 
Councillor Borsig, ‘“ Landrath” Roetger (retired), and Herr 
Schacht, a director of the Deutsche Bank. We may be sure that 
whenever there is mischief afoot the Deutsche Bank will be in 
it. The special administrative Board would consist of a number 
of commercial magnates whose names are given, representing 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Co., the Hamburg-Amerika 
Line, the Deutsche Bank again, the Disconto Gesellschaft, the 
Deutsche Waffen-und-Munitions-Fabrik, and the inevitable von 
Siemens, a German Privy Councillor. In discussing the modus 
operandi of this all-powerful society the Deutsche Export Revue 
indicated the hopes of its founders that the financial problem 
might be solved by obliging foreigners. “It is also hoped that 
the foreign Press may eventually be induced to pay for the news 
supplied. Finally, it is intended to send journalists to the 
various countries, who are there to busy themselves in favour of 
German interests in the manner indicated above.” Anglo-Saxon 
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journalists whose legs have been indecently ‘“ pulled”’ by the 
German should note the following : 

“The task which the syndicate has set itself is in itself worthy 
of acknowledgment. But only the future can show whether the 
task can be accomplished in the manner indicated. We are of 
opinion that good results could be achieved, and perhaps with 
greater success, by utilising the German legations and consulates 
abroad, if ample funds for this purpose were placed at the disposal 
of the official departments. At the same time, the joint German 
and Foreign Economic Societies might well, as indeed some of 
them already do, work quietly for a better appreciation abroad 
of the state of German industry and of German cultural progress. 
The intended dispatch of journalists we believe, however, in 
any case to bea mistake,as it would certainly soon become common 
talk in the editorial offices in the several places abroad that they 
represent a syndicate officially supported by the German Empire. 
If such things are intended, tt would be better to fall back wpon 
gentlemen who are already in touch with the respective editorial 
offices, and who could serve German interests without attracting 
so much attention as would journalists sent out for the purpose ” 
[my italics]. 
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Vil. CONCERNING REUTER 


THERE was considerable hubble-bubble on the publication of 
the foregoing despatch of Sir E. Goschen as a White Paper. 
Havas and Reuter were not unnaturally all agog. The general 
public likewise became curious on this,as on many other matters 
which used to be taken as a matter of course before the Great 
War opened our eyes to the fact that there are many things in 
heaven and on earth undreamt of in the philosophy of Horatius. 
Who and what is Reuter? Why should Reuter enjoy a quasi 
monopoly of news flowing into this country ? Other nations 
had more or less national agencies to keep them posted in the 
affairs of the world. Was Reuter, as it should be considering 
the position accorded to it, an exclusively British concern, or, 
as its name denoted, was it of foreign origin ? Who controlled 
it? Are its shareholders mainly British, or do cosmopolitans 
pull the strings ? With a view to enabling the reader to appre- 
hend these questions I append at the close of this article the 
names of the Board of Directors and a list of the principal share- 
holders. The Chairman of the Board is a well-known Englishman, 
or rather Scotsman, of Radical proclivities, Mr. Mark Napier. 
Some companies are run by the chairman and others by the 
managing director. | have no means of knowing how it may 
be with Reuter, but what I remember from reading the Articles 
of Association some years ago, the Managing Director, Baron 
de Reuter, is the effective boss of the concern. He cannot 
be regarded as other than a lucky man for occupying such a 
remarkable position. ‘The reader may opine from perusing the 
names of the shareholders that, considering this company is 
the principal purveyor of news throughout the British Empire, 
its owners are curiously cosmopolitan. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely surprising that the German Government 
should be described by Sir E. Goschen as cherishing the ambition 
of entering into some special arrangement with Reuter to 
disseminate pro-German news. But Reuter’s were indisposed 
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to walk into this trap, if we may judge by the warm repudiation 
which the Managing Director, Baron Herbert de Reuter, 
addressed to the Press Association, the Manager of which called 
his attention to Sir EK. Goschen’s revelations. At the same time 
the situation remains somewhat confused. Possibly the British 
shareholders may feel anxious that it should be cleared up. 
Baron de Reuter was asked by Mr. Robbins, the Manager of the 
Press Association : 

(1) Whether Reuter’s Company were aware that proceedings 
of the kind referred to by Sir Edward Goschen were contemplated 
by Dr. Hamann, the head of the Press Bureau of the German 
Foreign Office ; 

(2) Whether Reuter’s Company had been approached either 
through Wolff’s Bureau or in any other way ; 

(3) Whether, before the publication of the White Paper, 
any communication had been made to Reuter’s Company by 
the Foreign Office. 

The Manager of the Press Association very properly added : 
“In view of the public interest attached to this question it 
seems desirable that the public at large, as well as the Press, 
should be placed in possession of the facts of the case.” We 
cordially agree. The more light on the organisation of news 
the better. After repudiating the accuracy of the statement 
reported by the British Ambassador, which “does not tally 
with the facts within my knowledge,’ Baron Herbert de Reuter 
asserted “the Wolff Bureau looked on the Kabelgesellschaft 
as a competitor likely to supplant the older agency, because 
the latter had incurred disfavour with the authorities owing 
to its inability to induce the Agence Havas to publish, more 
particularly in South America, the news issued by the Press 
Bureau. So far from Havas agreeing to circulate the news 
it was precisely because of the opposition to such a course by 
the French Agency that the Kabelgesellschaft was taken under 
the special protection of the Berlin Press Bureau and the higher 
authorities in the background.” According to Baron Herbert 
de Reuter, “‘ In proof of this statement I have a letter from the 
Director of the Wolff Bureau stating that the activity of the 
Kabelgesellschaft was aimed in the first instance at the Agence 
Havas.” Finally, “‘ As for our Agency, we have never had any 
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communication, direct or indirect, with the Kabelgesellschaft, 
still less has any proposal in their name, or on their behalf, ever 
been submitted for our consideration. The fact, however, that 
for many months—I may even say for years—past the German 
Press, at the bidding and under the inspiration of the political 
wire-pullers, circulated unblushing falsehoods and calumnies 
about our Agency, presumably to weaken its prestige in the 
contemplated competition, points to their intelligent anticipation 
of the refusal which any overtures from their side would have 
met with from us.” Baron de Reuter informed the Press 
Association “that we had no knowledge of the intended publica- 
tion of this parliamentary paper.” 

This correspondence brought into the field Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who it would be no flattery to describe as about the best 
informed man on his own subjects who ever puts pen to paper. 
In a letter to the Times (September 11), Sir Valentine Chirol 
observes that Baron de Reuter’s explanation would be more 
satisfactory had he informed the world ‘“‘ what were his relations, 
and those of Reuter’s Agency, with Wolff's Telegraphic Bureau 
which has long been known to be controlled by the Press Bureau 
of the German Foreign Office.” This is a question to which 
every serious student of foreign affairs has long wished to hear 
the answer and, failing Baron de Reuter, I would appeal to 
Mr. Mark Napier, the Chairman of Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
and the general body of British shareholders, many of whose 
names will be found on a subsequent page, to help in elucidating 
the situation. 

According to Sir Valentine Chirol, “that Baron de Reuter 
knew about the Kabelgesellschaft enterprise, and that he was in 
touch with the Wolff Bureau appears from his own statement 
that he had a letter from the Director of the Wolff Bureau stating 
that the activity of the Kabelgesellschaft was aimed, in the first 
instance, at the Agence Havas. Moreover, Baron de Reuter 
appears to have been quite willing to accept not only the state- 
ment of the Director of the Wolff Bureau on that point, but 
also the still more remarkable statement that the Wolff Bureau 
looked on the Kabelgesellschaft as a competitor—a statement 
which any one acquainted with German methods could hardly 
have credited.” 
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Our readers will cordially endorse this further criticism of 
Sir Valentine Chirol, “That the head of Reuter’s Agency, 
i.e. of the chief Agency upon which the English relied for the 
dissemination of British news to all parts of the British Empire, 
and indeed the whole world, should have been so ready to trust 
the assurance of the chief German semi-official Agency, whose 
hostility to this country has for years past been notorious, 
requires some further explanation. No doubt Baron de Reuter 
will be able to afford the British public that explanation, but 
he owes it to the Agency over which he presides, as well as to 
the British public, to explain clearly what have been his relations, 
and those of Reuter’s Agency, with Wolfi’s Bureau, with the 
character of which he should surely have been well acquainted.” 

Considerable astonishment was caused by the offensive reply 
of Baron Herbert de Reuter to Sir Valentine Chirol’s perfectly 
proper question, the consideration of which I would press upon 
the Chairman of the Company, the other Directors apart from 
the Managing Director, and the British shareholders. Baron 
Herbert de Reuter evidently felt himself in a tight place when 
he wrote to the Times (September 12): “‘ with reference to Sir 
Valentine Chirol’s letter, published in your issue of to-day, 
I regret that I cannot recognise his title to demand explanations 
from our Agency. If, on the other hand, the British Press, 
collectively or individually, request us officially to enlighten 
them on our arrangements, the desired information will be as 
readily forthcoming as it has always been in the past.” ‘To 
this communication an editorial note was attached by the 
Times: ‘‘ Sir Valentine Chirol seems to us to have every right 
to make the enquiry which he made yesterday in our columns, 
and in order that the matter may be cleared up we readily 
associate ourselves with him, as we have often done in the past.” 

As another correspondent, Mr. Robertson Scott, observed : 
“The lofty attitude of Baron de Reuter is surely ill-advised.” 
Mr. Robertson Scott added this interesting item: “I have 
seen abroad Wolff telegrams sent out by Reuter’s agent on 
Reuter’s ‘ flimsies,’ sometimes on the same ‘ flimsy ’ as Reuter’s 
own telegrams. Is Baron de Reuter in a position to say that 
the relations of his Agency with Wolff have never been closer 
than this?”’ (See Times, September 14.) 
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The Spectator strongly supported Sir Valentine Chirol’s 
demand for further and better particulars from Baron Herbert 
de Reuter, who now began climbing down from his very high 
horse. In the first place he offered to allow the Times to send 
a representative to whom he would confide “such knowledge 
as we possess of these matters,” adding: “‘ This procedure is the 
only one admissible in such investigations, for, as the discussions 
must inevitably turn on personages and institutions for whom 
we have no authority to speak publicly, the information given 
would be necessarily confidential and its recipients expected to 
treat it as such. Awaiting, therefore, the favour of your 
Delegate’s visit.” Baron Herbert de Reuter quoted as analogous 
the Times investigation of its connection some months ago with 
a newly created national Agency of Japan, but, in a footnote 
to his letter, the Times pointed out that this was not “in any 
sense analogous.” It reproduced the text of Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s letter, already quoted, and which every reasonable 
person will agree contained a fair question entitled to a straight- 
forward answer. In a subsequent letter to the Times the now 
more humble Baron Herbert de Reuter wrote: “ The Spectator, 
in its latest issue, enquired, in the interest of the British public, 
what had been our relations with Wolff's Telegraphic Bureau, 
and as this question is perfectly fair, we beg to state that our 
relations with that Agency were confined to a mutual exchange 
of news as obtains between all the principal agencies. Neither 
the Wolff Bureau nor we ever exercised, or sought to exercise, 
the least influence over the other, being perfectly free to publish 
or suppress news so received at our sole discretion.” Baron 
Herbert de Reuter trusted “that the foregoing will satisfy the 
Spectator and the Press generally, who may be interested in the 
matter.” 

In response to a further enquiry from the Saturday Review, 
Baron Herbert de Reuter wrote again to the Times (September 21) 
“to say that our relations with Wolfi’s Telegraphic Bureau 
ceased with the outbreak of war. On the other hand, as is well 
known, the German Official Agency scatters its news broadcast 
through all the neutral States, with the result that the Dutch 
papers, like our Agency in Amsterdam, are, nolentes volentes; 
direct recipients of these communications.” 
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Surely the matter can hardly rest here. The British public 
who have placed unlimited confidence in Reuter are entitled 
to a full and accurate account of its past relations with the 
notorious Wolff, the greatest Anglophobe Agency on the face 
of the earth, which for many years conducted a campaign with 
the object of destreying the British Empire, the avowed objective 
of the German Government about which to-day there is no 
pretence at concealment as it is vociferously proclaimed from 
every Teutonic housetop. Baron de Reuter tardily describes 
Wolff as “the German Official Agency.” But Wolff is not more 
official to-day than it was yesterday. It has not become more 
official since the war than it was before the war. It was just as 
much the German Official Agency prior to August 4, and during 
the endless years that it has been exuding poison from the same 
building as houses Reuter’s Telegram Company, viz. 24 Old 
Jewry. Was it by accident or design that Wolff and Reuter 
lived cheek by jowl? How came an arch-enemy such as Wolff 
and the main British Agency, Reuter, to be, on the same 
premises ? Was Baron de Reuter aware of the propaganda 
conducted by Wolff from 24 Old Jewry ? How could he be 
ignorant of it as the two Agencies, according to his own account, 
indulged in ‘‘ mutual exchange of news’? What kind of news 
did Reuter get from Wolff? Did Reuter feed the British public 
with the news derived from the German Official Agency, whose 
operations are now unmasked ? Was this the full extent of 
the relationship between them ? Was Wolff a tenant of Reuter, 
or Reuter of Wolff, or were they both independent tenants of 
some common landlord, of which it so happens that the Agence 
Havas, upon which apparently the German Government likewise 
had designs, also lodged? Were these various news agencies 
nothing but lodgers ? Were they simply engaged in exchanging 
news ? Was there any financial connection? Had Reuter 
an interest in the profits of Wolff, or Wolff in the profits of 
Reuter? Did the many German shareholders in Reuter 
attempt to interfere in its management or to influence its policy ? 

These and a hundred other pertinent questions suggest them- 
selves now that the German Official Agency has played its 
appointed part in bringing about a war for which Germany had 
long prepared and for which we were totally unprepared. Inter 
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alia one might be disposed to ask Baron de Reuter—who, with his 
unrivalled opportunities as a news gatherer and his intimate 
associations with Wolff, which he knew to be “the German 
Official Agency ’—when he first realised that Germany was bent 
on war this year, and what steps he took, and at what date, to 
warn the British Government and the British nation of the 
impending storm? In the course of this “mutual exchange 
of news” with Wolff, Baron de Reuter would learn how German 
public opinion was being misled about Great Britain, and British 
public opinion about Germany. As a patriot he would be 
conscious of the dangers of a Potsdam Press. 

However, he is a reticent man who dislikes answering questions, 
which I have even less right to ask than Sir Valentine Chirol. It 
is to be hoped that the Board and the shareholders will be more 
curious and more communicative. Reuter’s Telegram Company 
occupies a remarkable position at 24 Old Jewry, which may, 
without exaggeration, be described as the hub of the universe— 
the clearing-house for the news of the world. Its sources of income 
are various and its finances are understood to be in a most 
flourishing condition. Are its numerous German shareholders 
participating in the distribution of its ample dividends ? Its 
responsibilities and obligations correspond with its prestige. 
According to the Stock Exchange Year Book, “ The Company 
was registered in 1865, and in 1903 the objects of the Company 
were extended ; in 1910 a banking department was established ; 
and in the spring of 1912, in connection with the banking business, 
the capital was largely increased, while in 1913 the banking 
business was transferred to another Company, styled Reuter’s 
Bank Limited, in which Reuter’s Telegram Company Limited 
holds £500,000 in fully-paid shares. The authorised capital is 
now £500,000 in shares of £10, all of which has been subscribed 
and called up. The capital was formerly £94,712 in fully-paid 
shares of £8, but, in the spring of 1912, 11,829 fully-paid shares 
of £2 were allotted as a bonus to existing proprietors, by an 
appropriation from the profits, and these were consolidated with 
the old shares, making them £10 each; while in April 1912 
38,161 shares of £10 were offered for sale by Chaplin, Milne, 
Grenfell, and Company Limited on their own behalf, and others 
at the price of £11 5s. per share, these having been acquired 
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from the Company at the price of £10 10s. each. The 
accounts are made up annually to December 31 and submitted 
in May or June. For each of the sixteen years to 1910 five per 
cent. (free of income tax) was paid ; and for 1911 ten per cent., 
with a bonus of twenty-five per cent. as above; and for 1912 
ten per cent. ; reserve fund (including premium on shares issued 
in 1912), £120,000; rebuilding reserve, invested, £18,000; 
carried forward, £8678. On account of 1913 three per cent. 
was paid in November. Voting power, one vote for every five 
shares ; maximum, one hundred votes. Director’s qualification, 


£500 of shares. ... The Company is quoted in the Official 
List ; latest price, 93.” 


REUTER’S TELEGRAM COMPANY LIMITED 


Directors : Hon. M. F. Narrer (Chairman), Baron de Reuter (Managing 
Director), G. G. Mrtnx, and Hon. E. W. Parker 


List OF SHAREHOLDERS HOLDING 100 SHARES AND OVER ON SEPTEMBER 23, 1914 


Mrs. E. A., Smeaton Hepburn, Preston Kirk, N.B. . 100 
Oakes, H. H., Oakhelm, 13 Grosvenor Road, Gunnersbury, Chiswick ; . 100 
RevteR, Baron H. de, 15 Palace Gate, Kensington . 484 
Dicxryson, F. W., Sherwell, Dartmouth Place, Blackheath, S. W. ‘ ‘ . 192 


Bowrina, Mrs. M., Forest Farm, Windsor Forest | 


Bownrna, F. E., Forest Farm, Windsor Forest J 
Woop, J. C., Artillery Mansions, Westminster, S.W. . 259 
DE NISEVELT, Baroness H. de Z., 70 Avenue de Bois de Boulogne, Paris : . 2500 
Guasson, L. T., 5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn 

Howes, H. T. M., Harpenden, Herts. 150 
Fostrr, W., 39 Colville Gardens, Bayswater, S.W. 

Wuortow, H., The Newspaper Society, 346 Strand, W.C.. . 245 
SreapMay, C. W., 22 King Street, Snow Hill, E.C. ‘ . 830 
Fiower, Mrs. D. E., c/o Cox and Co., Charing Cross, S.W. . 110 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. L., M.P., 14 Berkeley Square, W. . 125 
Hon. Mrs. L. E., Frankleigh House, Bradford-on-Avon . 139 
THOROLD, Sir J. H., Bart., Syston Park, Grantham, Lincoln | 

Marqtis oF Bristor, Ickworth, Bury St. Edmunds 567 
Lonatey, J. A, 41 Draycott Place, S.W. | 

JARDINE, Sir R. W. B., Bart., Castle Wick, Lockerbie, . . 350 
Hoag, Miss C. G., Heathfield, Camberley, Surrey . ‘ 225 
BrrERLeyY, 8. H., Holmwood, Budleigh Salterton, Devon 100 
Harrison, F., 10 Royal Crescent, Bath ‘ 100 
DevtscHE Bank, 4 George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. : : ; . 244 


Miter, Col. A. D., Shotover, Wheatley, Oxon. . 150 
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Sxrpwitu, R. W., 6 Princes Street, E.C. 
Ming, D. G., 6 Princes Street, E.C. 

Swiss BANKVEREIN, 43 Lothbury, E.C.. 

Lurcort, W., 51 Hatton Garden, E.C. . 

Tate, G. B., Bere Court, Pangbourne, Berks. 

Batu, H., 53 New Broad Street, E.C. 

Antuony, T. Y., 53 New Broad Street, eel 
Incaty, F. W., 4 Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 

Provp, C. J., 4 Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 

Apams, Major G. Danehurst, Champion Hill, 
Apams, Mrs. A. A., Danehurst, Champion Hill, 8.E. | 
Harker, J. C., Danehurst, Champion Hill, 8.E. 
Eastwoop, J. E., Enton Lodge, Witley, Surrey 
Hormg, E. H., Holmoak, Holloway, N. 

Haspvuska, A. W., 43 Coleman Street, E.C. 

Wotrr, E., 43 Coleman Street, E.C. 

Haspuska, A. W., 43 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Brapsuaw, W. F., 43 Coleman Street, E.C. 

Cieee, W. H., Bank of England, London 

Waker, A. M., Bank of England, London } 
Girton, Miss E. M., The Hern, Beddington Lane, West Croydon 

AvLER, J., 17 Beauclere Road, Hammersmith 

Anzarvt, E., 28 Oxford Street, Manchester 

AnzaruT, J. E., 28 Oxford Street, | 

Cassat, Col. C. E., 56 Oxford Gardens, Kensington, W. 

DIRECTION DER Disconto GESELLSCHAFT, 53 Cornhill, E.C. 

Du Canz, L. C., 46 Parliament Street, S.W. . 

Fasur, J. V., 8 Byward Street, Great Tower Street, E. C. 

FrtstmMany, E., Parkstrasse 37, Offenbach a/Main, Germany . 

Fisuer, W. H., Elmhurst, Taunton 

HanneEn, Mrs. O. M. M., 8 St. Andrews Shien Park denis Regent’ 8 Park 
Hecurt, E., 108 Fore Street, E.C. 

Lawson, Hon. H. I. W., c/o Daily ih, 135 Fleet Street, E. c. 
Metviry, Mrs. G., c/o Reuter’s Telegraph Co. Ltd., Melbourne 

Murray, W. L., 44 Leicester Square, W. . 

pE Murrieta, C., c/o Murrieta and Co., 19 Great a Street, E. c. 
Myers, V., 8 Ravey Street, Great Eastern Street, E.C. . 

vAN Raauts, M., 22 Austin Friars, E.C, 

Tata Ltp., 6 Lombard Court, E.C. 

Wotrr, E., 73 Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, 8S. E 

Wotrr, Mrs. A. A. E., 73 Lawrie Park Road, — S.E. ) 

Wo rr, R. A., 147 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Toruam, C. W. W., 2 Copthall Court, E.C. 

Torna, R. A. H., 2 Copthall Court, E.C, 

Crry or Braminenam Tramways Co. Lrp., 1 Kingsway, W.C. 

Cornett, R. C., J.P., Stableford, Bridgenorth, Salop 
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Epwarpbs, F, 8., F.R.C.S., 68 Grosvenor Road, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ROBERTSON, J. C., 22 Castle Street, Liverpool) 

Hvaues, W. D., 22 Castle Street, Liverpool J 

GreEcson, F. R., 5 Lowndes Street, S.W. 

Heat, C. W., c/o Brown, Shipley and Co., Founders C. 
Stupson, F. A., c/o Brown, Shipley and Co., Founders Court, E.C. 
Lapensre, A., 10 Angel Court, E.C. . 

Lazarvs, R., 11 Bergstrasse, Hamburg 

Macuire, R., 3 Cleveland Square, W. . 

Marks, L. H., Billiter Square Buildings, E.C. 

Murat, 8. A. (Princess Eugene), 12 Avenue d’Eylan, Paris 
KarninskI, E., 40 Lombard Street, E.C.) 

Fuerst, M., 40 Lombard Strect, 

von OFENHEIM, W. R., 34 Bishopsgate, E.C. ; 
Watace, C. W., c/o R. G. Shaw and Co., Winchester House, rE. as 
Wittiams, A. W., 12 Queens Gate Gardens, S.W. . 

BRAITHWAITE, R. W., 27 Austin Friars, E.C. 

Hoare, A. H., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 

Hoare, E. H., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. { 

Cotrers, C. V., 76 Grosvenor Street, W. 

CLEMENTS, F. W., 19 Queen Street, Melbourne 

Sanpoz, J., Le Lierri, Nyou. Vaud, Switzerland 

Konia, F. A., 1 St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, E.C. 

K6nia, H. H., 1 St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, E.C. J 

Lowe, J. C., 10 Dale Street, Liverpool . 

J. JACKSON SHrERs AND Sons Lrp., Albany Mills, Oldham 

Keen, A. G., 21 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham) 

Smit. A. M.,21 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham! 

Rink, M., 11 Bridgewater Street, Barbican, E.C. 

Vatpes, B. F., Rue Claris, 97 Barcelona 
Union oF LonpoN AND Smitu’s Bank Lrp., 2 Princes Street, E.C.! 
Hamitton, J. T., J.P., 8 High Street, Southampton 


Tue NITRATE Securities Trust Ltp., 75 and 76 Lombard Stre et, E. C. 


InaraM, G. J., Gorse Hill, Hook Heath, Woking 

Incram, C. D., 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND L1TD., 15 E. 
Branpt, T. E., Queenbury, Reed, near Royston, Herts. 

Lorp, C., 13 Spring Gardens, Manchester 

TristRAM, E., Fern, near Buxton, Derbyshire ; 
Dickens, F. J., Green Hill, Broad Oak Park, Worsley, aliens ; 
STEEL, F. I., 8 Chepstow Street, Manchester . 

WorRALL, C. ide Long Croft, Altrincham 

Watkinson, S. L., The Grange, Lightcliffe 

DRESDNER hie 65 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Meyer, Sir Carl, Bart., 4-5 King William Street, E.C. 

VON DER Heypt, Baron E., 6 Austin Friars, E.C, \ 

Rany, P. F., 6 Austin Friars, E.C. J 
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von Rerrzes, H., Universitatsstrasse 5, Vienna l . . 874 

Dv Cane, R. D. G., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E.C.. . 160 

ALLENBY, Mrs. E. M., Loanend, Berwick-on-Tweed . 150 

Bet, A. E., J.P., Low Gosforth House, Neweastle-on-Tyne . . 100 

Cappy, Mrs. F., The Charterhouse, Lion Gate, Richmond, Surrey . ; . 100 j 

Gow, C., 5 Princes Street, E.C. i 
CLopp, E., 5 Princes Street, E.C. : - 906 i 

Hawke, J. J., 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

Brovy, J. J., 41 Lothbury, E.C. : 

Hunter, G. W. T., 41 Lothbury, E.C } 
Coss, C. E., 71 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Grant, A. St. Geo., 71 Lombard Street, E.C. 4 
Rocus, C. St. J. K.,1 Church Court, Old Jewry, «100 : 

LANDER, H. C., 44 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 160 an 
Dyer, W. J., 5 Princes Street, E.C. } fi 
Barrett, A. W., 7 Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W. . . . 100 


Tur ConSOLIDATED GOLD Fre.ps oF Soutu Arrica Lrp., 8 Old Jewry, E. Cc. . 580 
McMicxrxe, Lieut.-Col. H., D.S.0., c/o Union of London and Smith’s Bank Ltd., 

Charing Cross, 8. W. : . 100 
Barnett, W. E., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E. . 


Du Cane, R. D. G., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E.C. = 

R., Oppolzergasse 6, Vienna 1 ‘ 160 
‘Tue NaTIoNAL AND Securities Trust Lrp., 30 Street, E. 100 Pi 
J., 624 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
W. S., Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Crements, 8. C., White House, Russell Hill, Purley, Surrey . . . 700 
Cuark, W., Austin Friars, EG. 400 
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Vul. NON-COMBATANTS AND 
COMBATANTS 


Many of us have received an irresistible appeal from a popular 
and beloved Princess couched in sincere and simple language 
of which few persons have the gift. It runs as follows : 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
** October 15, 1914. 

‘For many weeks we have all been greatly concerned for 
the welfare of the sailors and soldiers who are so gallantly fighting 
our battles by sea and land. Our first consideration has been to 
meet their more pressing needs, and I have delayed making known 
a wish that has long been in my heart for fear of encroaching on 
other funds, the claims of which have been more urgent. 

* T want you all now to help me to send a Christmas present 
from the whole nation to every sailor afloat and every soldier 
at the front. On Christmas Eve when, like the shepherds of 
old, they keep their watch, doubtless their thoughts will turn 
to home and to the loved ones left behind, and perhaps, too, 
they will recall the days when as children themselves they were 
wont to hang out their stockings wondering what the morrow 
had in store. 

‘* T ain sure that we should all be the happier to feel that we 
had helped to send our little token of love and sympathy on 
Christmas morning, something that would be useful and of 
permanent value, and the making of which may be the means 
of providing employment in trades adversely affected by the 
war. Could there be anything more likely to hearten them in 
their struggle than a present received straight from home on 
Christmas Day ? 

** Please, will you help me ? “* Mary.” 


This naturally sets us thinking as to what we unhappy 
non-combatants can do to help the more fortunate ones at 
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the front. We can do something. It goes without saying that 
we can provide them with comforts that will be welcome during 
the pitiless vigil in the North Sea and in the wind-swept trenches 
in Flanders. We can do no less by creating and maintaining 
the right atmosphere—the only atmosphere that is compatible 
with victory. Public opinion is immeasurably more important in 
war than in peace because the problems of war are immeasurably 
graver than those of peace. It matters little outside the ranks 
of professional politicians whether some particular Bill on which 
they fondly imagine the world revolves is brought in this year 
next year, the year after, or not at all. But it matters infinitely in 
war whether the right men are in the right place at the right time, 
and as Governments find it on the whole easier to do the wrong 
thing than the right thing it is vital that behind the combatants 
the non-combatants should preserve a healthy frame of mind 
and be ready at all times to exert their influence in the right 
direction. They must not be content simply to make whatever 
material sacrifices may be required, but they must insist that 
the material efforts should be directed into the proper channels, 
and they should never lose sight of the main object of the war— 
which, strange as it might seem to some politicians, is not to 
provide a brilliantly illuminated stage on which they may strut, 
but to smash the Germans. 

Now the Germans will not be smashed by the British Govern- 
ment, though we nowadays have many eloquent exponents of 
the policy of “killing Kaiserism with their mouths,” but by 
the British Empire in conjunction with the French Republic, 
the Russian Empire, the Empire of Japan, Belgium, Servia, 
Montenegro, and any others who may care to take a hand. 
Public opinion in this country must keep the common object 
steadily in view, otherwise we may be sure our politicians will 
forgetit. There can be no serious peace in Europe until Germany 
is smashed, and she can only be smashed by bringing decisive 
force to bear on the decisive point. The side-shows may amuse 
the multitude but they will not bring the main objective an hour 
nearer. Just as Napoleon was only defeated at Waterloo— 
which some people have forgotten, if they ever knew, was ten 
years after Trafalgar—so Hohenzollernism can only be defeated 
on land by the combined efforts of the Allied armies. In the 
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days when events were shaping themselves towards a duel 
between Great Britain and Germany, to commence at her selected 
moment, some Englishmen unavailingly endeavoured to get 
the problem of invasion taken seriously, but they were over- 
whelmed with ridicule by the Do-nothings of the Defence Com- 
mittee—the tons and guns school—who encouraged the public 
to believe that so long as we had so many more ships than 
Germany—indeed they preferred to take France as an illustra- 
tion for fear, in the cant phrase of the day, of ‘ hurting the 
susceptibilities of our German friends ”—only inmates of Colney 
Hatch would regard invasion seriously. 

Now, if you please, when Germany is struggling for very 
existence against France and Russia and must have sustained 
some two million casualties, these same pundits work themselves 
into a panic about invasion and invite us to do the same. I 
cannot make out whether this is the last expiring effort of the 
voluntary system—the palladium of our liberties—or a brilliant 
suggestion emanating from the enemy with a view of keeping 
British troops at an indecisive point. It is quite conceivable 
that the sentimenta! strategist in supreme command of German 
sea power and land power, who up to date has scarcely justified 
his reputation as a War Lord might attempt some wild raid in 
which much would be sacrificed to effect little. He is obsessed 
with the idea of injuring England—probably because he is half 
an Englishman and he dreads the moment of reckoning with 
his German dupes, who will throw his origin in his teeth when he 
has finally wrecked Bismarck’s empire. But no wild-cat strategy 
of the Mailed Fist should deflect us from the supreme duty of 
concentrating decisive strength at the decisive point. The public 
must refuse to share the panic of the politicians. They must see 
to it that the politicians do not exploit this home-made panic 
for the purpose of neglecting the plain duty of keeping up the 
flow of reinforcements to the front. We know from experience 
that if left to themselves Ministers will err, so the man in the 
street must form his own conclusions as to what is the right thing 
and see that the Government does it. This is the very last 
moment at which to suspend private judgment and leave every- 
thing to the lawyers of Downing Street. 

While attending to the material comforts of the men at the 
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front we at the back must not ignore their spiritual needs. Here 
we can do much. Sailors and soldiers require encouragement 
in their difficult and dangerous lives, but there is something 
which they require still more, viz. Justice. Public opinion must 
never be allowed to become so degenerate that it would be possible 
for politicians to save their own skins at the expense of our 
officers and men. The nation would indeed be unworthy of the 
heroism which is poured out in the national cause if the com- 
batants felt that their reputations were at the mercy of those 
who, having placed them in false positions, proceeded to wreck 
their careers if they were living,orto lander their memories after 
they had died in the performan — f impossible duties. There 
have been already three singularly unpleasant incidents—there 
may have been more. We saw three cruisers sacrificed, as it 
seemed to us, by being sent where disaster was courted. The 
ships were nothing, but the lives are precious. It is rumoured 
that they went on a fool’s errand despite the protests of the 
responsible sailors. There has been no enquiry where one should 
have been held and the pretexts advanced for this omission by 
Admiralty pamphleteers do not impress. There was no time for 
enquiry in this case, but there is superabundant time for enquiry 
in other cases where there is thought to be a prospect of casting 
blame on admirals rather than on the Admiralty. There has 
been more than one enquiry into the mysterious escape of the 
Goeben and Breslau when comfortably bottled in the Straits 
of Messina by competent commanders, and after considerable 
delay we were allowed to know, first that Admiral Sir Berkeley 
Milne was in no way to blame and now that Admiral Troubridge 
was not in fault. No one ever thought they were in fault. We 
landsmen have complete and unlimited confidence in our admirals 
and generals, sailors and soldiers, whenever they are let alone by 
the politicians. We should like to know whether there was any 
interference from Whitehall in the rounding up of the Goeben 
and Breslau, as the men on the spot were fully equal to the 
job 2 

A third episode has caused mingled pain and indignation. It 
illustrates in a moving manner the duty of non-combatants 
to combatants. There is evidently a mean and malignant spirit 
at the Admiralty which can do immense harm to the Navy unless 
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counteracted by healthy and determined public opinion. When 
the news arrived from German sources that a small British squad- 
ron had met with disaster in the Pacific the natural inclination 
of every decent man was to suspend judgment in the confident 
belief that any British fleet in a tight place would be sure to give 
a good account of itself, and when it was known that such a 
splendid seaman as Admiral Cradock—the beau-ideal of a British 
naval officer, as chivalrous, open-hearted, gallant a gentleman 
as ever trod a quarter-deck—was in command this feeling was 
accentuated. Not so the scribes who derive their inspiration 
from Whitehall, and in return for tit-bits of inaccurate informa- 
tion are prepared to do its dirty work. ‘* Crab Cradock ” was 
the order of the day. Cradock was “impulsive.” Why, with 
the mighty force at his command, did he not overwhelm the 
Germans ? Or alternately, ‘“‘ Why didn’t Cradock run away ?” 
One might imagine that British sea-power was built up by Scuttle 
sailors. The Press Bureau suppressed the truth while Admiralty 
scribes did the rest, until at last one might have seriously imagined 
that Admiral Cradock was wholly unfitted for high command. 
All the Admiralty apparently cares about is saving its own bacon 
and concealing its own laches, of which one of the worst has 
been its prolonged failure to secure sufficient fast modern cruisers 
from the Treasury. The fate of Cradock’s squadron is the 
apotheosis of Cocoa-cum-Fisher, so now we must “‘crab Cradock.” 
At last the truth is leaking out, and we can see, as most of us 
suspected, that the gallant Cradock was put in a_ hopeless 
position, for which he and not those who had put him there paid 
the penalty. How long the Admiralty bottled the undated 
despatch of Captain Luce of the Glasgow, which took part in this 
engagement, we do not know, nor can we tell how far it may 
have been edited. Admiral Cradock found himself in command 
of obsolete cruisers with obsolete guns—manned, we believe, by 
reservists—confronting the crack cruisers of the German navy. 
With their modern 8.2 in. guns the enemy overwhelmed us. 
As the naval correspondent of the Morning Post—who, besides 
knowing his subject, never lets one in—points out (November 
19) : 

“The enemy opened fire at between six and seven miles, a 
range at which their modern 8.2 in. guns were effective, whereas 
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the only British guns in the squadron effective at that range 
were the two 9.2 in. guns of the Good Hope. Each of the two 
German armoured cruisers was firing six guns on a broadside, 
twelve in all. There were three ships against three ships, but 
there were twelve German guns against two British guns. In 
the great run of sea, breaking over the bows, the ships were rolling 
so deep that the British 6-in. guns of the main deck, outranged 
in any case, were practically useless. In that sea, and at that 
range, the guns of the Glasgow and the guns of her opponent, 
the German light cruiser, were probably almost harmless. The 
two German armoured cruisers fired their whole broadsides 
together, and at the third salvo the Good Hope and the Monmouth 
were on fire forward. For three-quarters of an hour did the 
British seamen serve their useless guns, their ships on fire, and 
then the Good Hope blew up, a column of flame shooting above 
her mastheads in the darkness. She was no more seen. 

“The Glasgow could not make out the Monmouth in the dark, 
but she saw the flashes of the Monmouth’s guns, and presently 
the Glasgow received a signal that the Monmouth was down by 
the bows and had turned away to get her stern to the seas... . 
Half an hour later the Glasgow saw the far flashes of guns, and 
counted them. There were seventy-five flashes, lighting the 
Monmouth to her death. So ended one of the most gallant fights 
against disastrous odds recorded in all the crowded and heroic 
chronicles of the Royal Navy. It was not the fault of Sir Chris- 
topher Cradock that while he had ship for ship, his ships were 
old and ill-armed. It was not his fault that the Canopus was 
not there—the Canopus, also old, also ill-armed, to reduce the 
odds a little, and to go down with all hands likewise.” 

When men like Cradock die, let us look to it that their memories 
are preserved, because they are among the treasures of our history. 
Those guilty of providing them with inferior weapons shall at any 
rate not be allowed to besmirch their unsullied fame. Non-com- 
batants demand justice for all combatants. But they must do 
more. They must see that justice is done alike to the living 
and the dead. Every sailor and every soldier must feel that he 
is not merely serving a Department with no body to kick or 
soul to save—but a nation worthy of supreme sacrifice, a jealous 
guardian of their name and fame. L. J. Maxse 
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WasHINGTON, November 2, 1914 

LET us thank Providence for the folly of our opponents. They 
are continuing to fight for us with magnificent stupidity. No 
more superb exhibition of unintelligent mendacity has been 
given than the desperate assaults led by Count von Bernstorff 
and Dr. Bernhard Dernburg against the citadel of American 
public opinion. In the early days of the war it seemed as if 
it might be not only advisable, but extremely necessary, to lay 
the facts before the American people and counteract the press 
campaign carried on with such vigour by the German Embassy. 
Now that is unnecessary. We can leave the Germans in full 
possession of the field, and we can encourage them to continue 
their work, because every time they talk or write they dig their 
grave a little deeper. Their folly is incomprehensible. When 
the war is over and learned German professors have more time 
it will really pay some of them to examine into the causes why 
Germans in the United States, and not alone Germans, but also 
those Americans brought under the hypnotic influence of Germany, 
made such crass fools of themselves. 

Really the paralysis that has fallen upon the German brain 
in the United States is one of the most astounding phenomena 
of modern times. Before the war the German was regarded as 
shrewd, intelligent, far-seeing. Since the war he has proclaimed 
himself only a blunderer. The Germans have done not a single 
thing to influence public sentiment or to cultivate American 
sympathy ; they have done so many things to alienate sympathy 
and disgust Americans that it is owing to themselves and not 
to anything that the Allies have done that to-day the feeling 
throughout the United States is intensely hostile to Germany. 
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“What imp of perversity tempted the German Ambassador 
to raise the issue of the Monroe Doctrine and assert Germany’s 
right to invade Canada?” the New York World asks, and every 
one else asks the same question. At a time of profound peace, 
as an academic discussion merely, it would be a hazardous and 
unwise thing for the German Ambassador to raise the question 
of the Monroe Doctrine, but for the representative of the German 
Government to do it at this time displays such an utter ignorance 
of the American character and American political institutions 
that it is amazing. An Englishman who wanted to turn senti- 
ment against Germany could not have conceived a more ingenious 
scheme than to persuade the German Ambassador to flaunt the 
Monroe Doctrine in the face of the United States, but no English- 
man would have conceived it possible that the German Ambassador 
would display such an utter lack of tact. 

Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, former Minister of the Colonies and 
a man with high reputation for ability and political sagacity, 
has left his wisdom at home and fallen under the same blight 
that has deadened the thinking faculties of all the other German 
defenders in America. Dishonesty and a low order of trickery 
so obvious that it misleads no one seem to be the national traits 
of the cultured German at the present time. Dr. Dernburg 
announced, when he arrived in New York, that he had come over 
to look after German Red Cross interests in America. That 
statement, of course, no one believed. It was such a ridiculous 
explanation to offer that it stamped Dernburg either as avery 
stupid man or else as expressing his belief that the Americans 
were so simple they would believe anything they were told. 
Dr. Dernburg came over, among other things, not to look after 
German Red Cross interests, but by writing and talking to create 
American sentiment in favour of Germany. He would have 
been of greater service to his cause if he had been frank and 
told the truth. There was no reason why he should not put 
the German side before the American people, the Americans 
were perfectly willing to give him an opportunity to be heard 
provided he confined himself to facts and left it to their intelli- 
gence to draw conclusions. Unfortunately for Dr. Dernburg and 
other Germans at the present time, they either take liberties 
with their facts or deal in half-truths. A very foolish thing to 
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do when there are hundreds of men of no less intelligence than 
Dr. Dernburg reading his every word and ready to expose him 
whenever he is caught tripping. In fact it has now become an 
intellectual amusement to hold up Bernstorff, Dernburg, and Co. 
on the point of a pen and watch them wriggle. 

In the course of a speech made last week, Dr. Dernburg 
told his audience that toward the end of August the German 
Ambassador had formally notified the State Department that, 
irrespective of the result of the war, Germany would respect the 
Monroe Doctrine; this declaration, Dr. Dernburg said, was 
made voluntarily and showed the marked contrast of the policy 
of Germany to that of Great Britain which, he asserted, had in 
effect violated the Monroe Doctrine by permitting Canada to 
send troops to fight in Europe. 

Now this statement was important, because Germany here- 
tofore has not only not recognised the Monroe Doctrine, but 
German diplomats and German publicists have treated the 
Monroe Doctrine very contemptuously and been in the habit of 
sneering at it as an absurd “Yankee pretension.” Therefore 
it was important to know precisely what form the German 
recognition had taken, and the State Department was asked to 
make public Count Bernstorff’s note. 


Why a man supposed to have more than a fair measure of 
intelligence should make a misleading statement when the chances 
are ninety-nine out of a hundred his unveracity will be quickly 
exposed is a mystery too recondite for any one but the German 
mind to fathom, but this is what Dernburg did. The State 
Department made public the German communication on the 
subject of the Monroe Doctrine in this form: “The German 
Ambassador on September 3 last, in a note to the Department 
of State, stated that he was instructed by his Government to 
deny most emphatically the rumours to the effect that Germany 
intends in case she comes out victorious in the present war to 
seek expansion in South America.” 

This, it will be seen, is very different from Dernburg’s un- 
qualified assertion that Germany had recognised the Monroe 
Doctrine. It did not require a diplomatist or a lawyer to per- 
ceive that the Dernburg' version bore little relation to the truth ; 
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the man in the street was able to see it without having to be 
told. Whether Dernburg knew that he was falsifying and had 
done it deliberately with the foolish notion that he could sell an 
American audience a gold brick, or whether Dernburg was an 
innocent victim of his Ambassador’s duplicity, or whether 
Dernburg is less intelligent than he is supposed to be—and 
public opinion is divided as to the real explanation—is not of 
much consequence. Dr. Dernburg occupies a  quasi-official 
position. He is recognised in America as the chief spokesman 
of the German Government. He is supposed to speak with the 
weight of official responsibility. He has no business, either 
deliberately or through ignorance, to try to impose upon the 
public. 

But, of course, the opportunity was too good for the Germans 
not to make a bad matter worse. Count Bernstorff followed up 
Dernburg’s remarks on the Monroe Doctrine and Canada by 
giving an interview to the Press, in which he was impolitic 
enough to say that if Germany should land an army in Canada 
the United States could not claim that the Monroe Doctrine had 
been violated. This statement was made in Washington; 
Dernburg in New York, evidently realising too late the indis- 
cretion of which he had been guilty and the still greater indis- 
cretion of the Ambassador in suggesting an invasion of Canada, 
tried to calm excitement by giving out a statement in New York 
denying that Germany had any intention of invading Canada ; 
a rather superfluous renunciation under existing circumstances. 
Meanwhile Count Bernstorff had gone to New York and there 
considered it necessary to make still another statement, explaining 
that while Dernburg said one thing and he said another, really 
they both meant the same thing, and they were both quite 
certain there was no immediate danger of Canada being “taken ” ; 
which must have been vastly reassuring to the Canadians, who 
doubtless had been unable to sleep for fear they would wake up 
some fine morning and find that the German fleet had slipped 
out of Heligoland and anchored in the St. Lawrence. 


But the assurances were less satisfying to the American 
Press. A few extracts must suffice. The New York World, 
after asking why the German Ambassador is so foolish as to raise 
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the issue, continues: “ Politically, we can think of no other 
question which is more certain to arouse American suspicion 
and irritation than this. The German attitude toward the 
Monroe Doctrine has always left a great deal to be desired from 
an American point of view. German political writers have 
habitually treated the Monroe Doctrine as a piece of contemptible 
Yankee impudence, and this is rather a dubious occasion for a 
German diplomatist to raise hypothetical questions as to the 
extent and application of the doctrine in a hypothetical campaign 
against Canada. Should German troops ever invade Canada, 
the application of the Monroe Doctrine to the specific case will 
be defined in Washington, not in Berlin.” 

The New York Herald remarks: “ Just what Count Bernstorff 
can hope to gain by spreading in this country the suggestion 
that Germany may attack and occupy Canada it is difficult to 
understand. Can he imagine that Americans are so enamoured 
of German ‘kultur,’ as exemplified in Belgium, that they would 
welcome its appearance in this continent ? It would seem that 
the first rule of German diplomacy bending its energies to create a 
favourable American public sentiment would be to let that parti- 
cular ‘sleeping dog’ lie. If there is one thing more calculated than 
any other to make Americans give ear to the foolish talk of those 
persons who would have the United States break its neutrality 
and give all its aid and comfort to the Allies, it is the picture 
Count Bernstorff paints of German armies ‘hacking their way ’ 
in Canada. Dr. Dernburg, second in command of the German 
publicity propaganda, rushes to the fore with assurance that 
Germany’s love for the Monroe Doctrine is so great it would 
never contemplate invasion of Canada. Can Dr. Dernburg 
expect the American people to attach any more value to his 
assurances than the German Government does to its treaties ? 
The only possible efiect of Dr. Dernburg’s disclaimer is to focus 
attention on the von Bernstorff picture—and to make Americans 
do a lot of thinking.” 

So thoroughly discredited are Germany and German diplomacy, 
so little weight is attached to German “assurances,” promises, 
or pledges, that numerous papers refer in the most contemptuous 
terms to Count Bernstorff’s assurance given to the State Depart- 
ment, and bluntly tell him that the word or agreement of the 
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German Government is worth nothing; it is worth not even as 
much as a scrap of paper. The nation that has so arrogantly 
claimed to be the most cultured on earth, that has had the 
ineflable insolence to assert a civilisation superior to that of 
any other people, is now so bankrupt in honour that no nation 
will enter into an agreement with it or have the slightest feeling 
of security that its compacts will be observed. That is the 
first fruits of the war. Germany’s moral credit is as debased as 
was Turkey’s under the rule of Abdul Hamid. In the eyes of 
America Germany is the outlaw among nations. 


It is to be hoped that the German Emperor will continue 
Count Bernstorff as his representative until the end of the war. 
He is rendering us such valuable service that we could ill afford 
to lose him. It is also to be hoped that Dr. Dernburg will find 
it convenient to remain in the United States and that he may 
be induced to continue to write and talk. He is not such a 
precious asset as Count Bernstorfi—that would be impossible— 
but he has done surprisingly well in his own particular line. 
And it is further to be hoped that Professor Munsterburg will 
not be overcome with modesty, but will also continue to impose 
himself upon the public. These three men, Bernstorff, Dernburg, 
and Munsterburg, have done more to injure Germany than even 
the Kaiser. 

The American newspapers have given considerable space to 
General Baron von Edelsheim’s treatise upon the invasion of 
the United States. Americans really knew as little about German 
feeling toward the United States as Englishmen did of the hatred 
Germany had for their country; just as few Englishmen knew 
of Bernhardi’s book so even fewer Americans had heard of 
Edelsheim or his plan to invade and conquer the United States 
until the war made everything written by members of the German 
General Staff of supreme interest to all the world. 

Bernhardi and Edelsheim had to be explained for the benefit 
of Americans, but it has not been easy. The German hired 
press agents and the German professors have been telling 
Americans that Bernhardi was not to be taken seriously; that 
Bernhardi was a “dreamer” and a “visionary”; that it was 
absurd to imagine he truly represented German culture; and 
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a few other trifles of the same kind. It wasn’t a very convincing 
explanation, but it was the best that could be found. Edelsheim, 
however, was sti!l to be disposed of, and he was of even more 
interest to Americans than his colleague Bernhardi, because 
while Bernhardi was dreaming his visions of conquering England, 
Edelsheim, probably no less a dreamer, was in fancy laying waste 
the United States. Edelsheim has caused the German Ambas- 
sador so much inconvenience that he has adopted a peculiarly 
characteristic German method of ridding himself of annoyance. 
Count Bernstorff a few days ago calmly announced that never 
having heard of Baron von Edelsheim, he had caused official 
enquiries to be made in Berlin, and he was now able to announce 
that no such person as Baron von Edelsheim ever existed, and 
consequently his famous Oversea Operations was pure invention. 
It is almost unbelievable that the German Ambassador in his 
official capacity should attempt such a flagrant deception, but 
it is only another illustration of the invaluable work the Germans 
are doing for us. People who have an inconvenient habit of 
filing papers for reference confronted Count Bernstorff with 
exact dates and facts, and were again able to convince the 
American public how utterly worthless a German official denial 
is. So Edelsheim has served a double purpose. He has con- 
vinced Americans that Germany in time of peace, while professing 
friendship for the United States, was planning its destruction, 
and he has been the indirect means of making the Americans 
understand that any statement made by the German Govern- 
ment or any of its official representatives will be an untruth 
if it serves the purpose of Germany. 


But it is not only the native German, whose moral sense and 
intellectual powers appear to have been atrophied by the war. 
Those Americans who have enlisted under the banner of the 
Madman of Europe and are trying to poison the minds of their 
fellow citizens cut a sorry figure. Take Professor John W. 
Burgess for example. He holds the chair of political science at 
Columbia University; he announces himself as “Roosevelt 
Professor of American History and Institutions, Friedrich 
Wilhelm University, Berlin, 1906”; he is the author of several 
books; as the member of the faculty of a leading university 
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he is supposed not only to teach but to inculcate morality in his 
students. Yet Professor Burgess has written An American 
Foreword to a pamphlet printed in English and issued in Germany 
entitled Truth about Germany (which is the customary German 
idea of truth), and in that foreword gives the name of Frau von 
Trott zu Solz as a member of the honorary committee under 
whose direction the pamphlet is issued. Two of the members 
of the committee, he says, “are, in a sense, our own country- 
women, the Baroness Speck von Sternburg and Frau Staats- 
minister von Trott zu Solz. The latter is the granddaughter 
of our own John Hay. I have known her, her mother, and her 
grandfather.” This statement is untrue. No granddaughter 
of the late John Hay is married to a German. I shall not attempt 
to find the reason of this effort to misinform the American public, 
but as the late John Hay was at one time American Ambassador 
to Great Britain and was known to have a strong liking for 
England and greatly to esteem its institutions perhaps the motive 
is obvious. 

That, however, is a question of morality for Professor Burgess 
to settle with his own conscience, when he comes forward as a 
champion and defender of Germany he risks the same criticism 
that he would subject one of his students resorting to a childish 
or illogical argument. In an article contributed to the New 
York Times Professor Burgess doubts whether the neutrality 
of Belgium was violated by Germany or whether she had 
guaranteed it, and finds that as Belgium had a population of 
9,000,000 and an army of 200,000 “these things are not all 
compatible in principle with a specially guaranteed neutrality.” 
Professor Burgess rather naively gives himself away by remarking 
“We Americans have been greatly confused in mind in regard 
to the issues of this war.” Evidently so. 

The Yimes unkindly tells Professor Burgess it takes pleasure 
in removing from his mind certain historic doubts. It shows him 
that the treaty of neutrality to which Germany was a signatory 
existed when it was violated by Germany. The Times demurs 
to the contention that because Belgium had a larger population 
in 1914 than when the treaty was made the neutrality falls to 
the ground. The New York Evening Post satirically remarks 
that if Bethmann-Hollweg, before declaring to the Reichstag 
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that the invasion of Belgium was a violation of international 
law, “had only an opportunity to consult with our own Professor 
Burgess, he would have discovered that the neutrality of Belgium 
had no warrant in law or treaty !” 

A correspondent writes to the Times he was astounded to 
read Professor Burgess’s article, and adds: “The German 
Imperial Chancellor, speaking publicly and representing the 
German nation, stated that his Government was committing a 
wrong in violating the Belgian treaty of neutrality, and that 
they intended to make amends for their action lateron. Professor 
Burgess is, therefore, giving an elaborate contradiction to the 
German Chancellor himself.” 

Burgess gua Bethmann-Hollweg explains in part why the 
Germans have not been able to impress public opinion. There 
is no team work among them. Just as Bernstorff has to explain 
Dernburg so Burgess laboriously has to prove that the German 
Chancellor did not know what he was talking about, and out 
of these disingenuous explanations and apologies comes the 
truth. The public sees that the Germans have a very bad case 
and no amount of sophistry can make a bad case good. If the 
Germans had any sense, which most assuredly they have not, 
they would seek refuge in silence and say or do nothing. The 
more they try to exonerate themselves the deeper they sink in 
the mire. 


From which it may be assumed there are no indications of 
any change in public opinion. I do not detect any since I last 
wrote, rather, I should say, sentiment continues to grow in favour 
of the Allies. The well-meaning but mischievous and the dis- 
honest but stupid suggestions of “ peace”’ are no longer heard. 
Americans now fully understand that the making of peace rests 
with the belligerents and is a matter in which no outsider can 
with propriety interfere. In the early days of the war a great 
many Americans honestly believed that when the time came 
to make peace the terms would be submitted to the decision of 
neutrals, and that the United States, because of its unique 
position, would be made the chairman of the meeting and exercise 
the greatest influence. Americans were misled partly because 
few of them have any knowledge of the methods of diplomacy 
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and because of a ‘“‘ Peace Congress” which took place a few 
months ago in which they were interested parties. 

After the United States had gone into Vera Cruz, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile in the hope to avert war, tendered their services 
as mediators between the United States and General Huerta, 
the President of Mexico. President Wilson accepted the offer, 
but as it would not have been compatible with the dignity 
of the United States to deal directly with Huerta, whom 
President Wilson had refused to recognise as President 
of Mexico, the diplomatic representatives of the A. B. C. 
Powers in Washington acted as the intermediary between the 
American and Mexican Commissioners. Americans, recalling 
this and not knowing that the circumstances were peculiar and 
almost unprecedented in diplomatic negotiations, believed that 
“ mediation’? was always a tripartite arrangement and that 
it was necessary for a neutral to pass upon the conflicting demands 
when belligerents assembled to discuss terms of peace. It has 
taken some time and a certain amount of missionary work to 
make the public understand what the functions of a mediator 
are and that the work of the mediator ends when both sides 
agree to meet, but now, I think, there is no longer any mis- 
understanding. 

Many Americans would like to see the war brought to an 
end through the influence of the United States. They think it 
would increase the prestige of the United States as a “ world 
power.” This is a harmless vanity, but the desire is prompted 
by a sincere desire to see peace restored. However, it has only 
been necessary to remind them that for four years the United 
States was at war, that the war cost Europe, and England 
especially, untold misery and enormous losses in money; that 
more than one attempt was made by England and France to 
mediate ; and that the answer of the North to all such suggestions 
was that it would make peace on its own terms and it would 
resent any outside interference. That made mediation impossible 
and the war went on until the South was defeated. When that 
chapter in their history is recalled to Americans they at once 
admit not only the impropriety but also the danger of the United 
States trying to force its good offices on any of the belligerents 


unless with the consent of all. 
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The advertising peace-makers, the notoriety seekers, and the 
tools of the German Ambassador who were shouting for peace 
a month ago no longer shout because it no more attracts attention. 
These persons are very much like naughty children, who cry loudly 
when there is anybody to hear and to be disturbed by their 
noise, but who are cunning enough not to waste breath when 
there is no audience to be worried. The agitators must always 
have a gallery, otherwise there is no profit to be made by agita- 
tion. Peace had a specious sound and people were easily led 
away by it, now common sense has reasserted itself and the 
public no longer follows a false cry. No doubt from time to 
time an attempt will be made to revive the agitation and 
irresponsible persons may set rumours afloat, but I do not think 
we need give them much attention. It is quite certain that 
the American Government, or more particularly President Wilson, 
will do nothing unless he knows in advance that any action he 


takes will be welcomed not only by Germany but by Germany 
as well as her opponents. 


After a more careful study than it was possible to make when 
I wrote immediately after the outbreak of the war, or even last 
month, and after making various tests to ascertain the drift of 
public opinion, I see no reason to modify the conclusion that 
has already been expressed in this Review. The preponderating 
sentiment of Americans is back of the Allies, and the great mass 
of Americans hope for the complete success of the Allied arms. 
I have received through reliable sources reports from the south, 
the middle west, and the far west. In the middle west, where 
there is a strong and influential German element in the large 
cities, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinatti, Milwaukee, the strength 
of the German opposition is surprising, and in the far west, 
although the Anglo-Japanese alliance is not liked, it has not cost 
us American support. But that does not mean we must take 
too much for granted, and it is proper to urge caution. There 
is no reason to apprehend forfeiture of American goodwill except 
through our own stupidity or indifference. 

But a sentiment hostile to us could be easily created because 
there are bound to rise questions of vital importance to Americans. 
So long as the war lasts we shall be compelled to interfere with 
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their shipping and to disturb their commerce, no doubt causing 
them heavy losses. It will be the manner in which we do it 
that will determine the American attitude, that will either cause 
deep and increasing irritation or make them take their losses 
philosophically and as one of the inevitable consequences of 
war. In everything that we do we must be frank and above- 
board. This is no time for secrecy or the mysteries of diplomacy, 
which is the cloak of small men to hide their incompetence. If 
the Americans understand our reasons, if they see that we are 
compelled by stern necessity to act to their disadvantage, I think 
they will be generous enough to make allowances. Many other 
questions will arise. While America and England are united 
in sentiment their policy is antagonistic. The aim of America 
is to sell everything to Germany and Austria that they need, 
and to profit from the trade hitherto enjoyed by England, France, 
and Russia. Our aim, of course, is to prevent anything from 
reaching our enemies, to starve them out, to weaken them at 
home as well as in the field, to make them feel the efiects of the 
war in every way possible. It is almost sure that these opposing 
interests will raise issues certain to create friction unless ability, 
forbearance, and frankness are shown. 

Our enemies are active even if they are foolish, but a foolish 
person can often make a great deal of trouble. Our enemies 
are unscrupulous and abundantly supplied with the means to 
carry on their campaign. They command a not inconsiderable 
Press. It is true that many of the most important newspapers 
in the United States are frankly supporting our cause for the 
reasons I have already given, that they believe we are right and 
the conduct of Germany ought to deprive her of the sympathy 
of every person who respects morality and justice. But strong 
as their sympathies are they are first of all American newspapers, 
the interests of America are to them paramount, and they will 
be as ready to condemn any action on our part that does not 
square with their ideas of what is right and proper as they 
have been outspoken in their disapproval of Germany’s violation 
of treaties and its barbarous way of making war. Some of them 
have already conveyed a polite warning. We should show a 
stupidity equal to the Germans if we did not heed it. 

A. Maurice Low 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


CaNnaDA, in point of fact, is taking the German War even more 
seriously than the Mother Country. The true significance of 
the struggle is now so clearly understood by the vast majority 
of Canadians that the complaint as to the undue proportion of 
British-born volunteers in the contingent already despatched 
across the Atlantic will not require to be repeated. American 
apologists for Germany’s war of aggression and aggrandisement 
have not overlooked the fact that the native-born—for reasons 
which shall be given anon—are not so well represented in the 
first Expeditionary Force as had been generally expected. A 
certain B. Rautenberg, writing to a Buffalo journal, adds the 
following libel to the product of the great German-American lie- 
factory, which is still working overtime : 


I have returned from Quebec a few days ago, and have made several excursions 
to Valcartier. I have seen the troops stationed there, have talked with many soldiers 
and officers, and I will state here that recruiting in Canada has been such a failure 
as to amount to a public scandal. The Canadian papers have been full of it, and it 
is time Americans understood the lip-loyalty of Canada. The notorious fact is that 
less than 4000 native-born Canadians volunteered for service. Of the 2,600,000 
French-Canadians less than 300 came forward. Not a single militia regiment (and 
there are hundreds of them) volunteered as a unit. Only a few, a very few, members 
of each regiment joined the expeditionary contingent. Go to Toronto, Hamilton, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, or any other city where militia regiments are stationed, and you 
will find these intact and the church-parade veterans parading the streets in their 
uniforms. The rest of the contingent of 33,000 men were English, Irish, and Scotch 
who had recently immigrated into Canada. Some of them, no doubt, joined the 
colours from patriotic motives. Some of them, no doubt, were reservists, but the 
great majority were simply young men who found conditions in Canada very different 
from their expectations, were out of a job, and who volunteered to escape the miseries 
of the coming winter. The Government pays these men from $1.10 to $1.35 a day 
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and found, and that is better than freezing and starving in Canada through the coming 
winter. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the figures given in this 
letter are absolutely inaccurate and that there is no evidence 
whatever for the statement as to the large number of unemployed 
immigrants in the first contingent. The suggestion that the 
Canadian Militia are merely “ church-parade veterans” is a 
characteristic expression of the Kultur which aims at untying all 
the “‘ nots’ in the Ten Commandments, more especially those 
which penalise covetousness and the bearing of false witness. 
The reason why a larger proportion of British-born than of 
native-born volunteers were included in the first contingent was 
this—a much larger percentage of the volunteers from the former 
class had already received a measure of military training and 
so could be made more speedily available for service in the field. In 
selecting the first recruits the question of time—the vital necessity 
of sending an instalment of Canada’s reinforcements without 
delay—was a chief consideration with the Canadian authorities, 
who seem to have found a great number of ready-made soldiers. 
The composition of the second and subsequent contingents will 
be different from that of the first, and it would be just as well if 
the Canadian Government published statistics of nationality— 
so as to dispose of slanderers of the Rautenberg type. A French- 
Canadian brigade is now being organised, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
is proving himself an eloquent and indefatigable recruiting 
sergeant. 

The pro-German Pacifists who abounded in Canada have 
been left on the horns of a dilemma since the war began and the 
true feeling of the German people in regard to the British Empire 
was revealed. Journals like the Toronto Globe, while patriotically 
preaching that it is the duty of every able-bodied young man to 
join the colours, still continue their crusade against “ militarism ” 
in the old, Time-confuted terms. Here is an example of these 
curiously irrational pronouncements from the journal already 
named : 

A peculiar distortion of logic is now prompting the assumption that the war has 
justified and vindicated all past clamourings for greater armaments, for universal com- 


pulsory military training and for all that is involved in a policy of militarism, and 
that it has confounded and refuted all the arguments for a pacifist policy. The 
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delusion underlying this is the assumed simplicity and ignorance of the present violator 
of the peace. Had Britain foolishly followed Germany’s bad example the autocrat 
would merely have precipitated this conflict earlier. An outbreak of Germanism in 
Britain and her colonies, which a small minority industriously favoured, would have 


brought the calamity earlier without lessening its results to the Empire, or to humanity 
at large. 


The strength of the British Empire is in the freedom of her people from autocracy, 
in the inspiration of their liberty to enlist or not, as they see fit, and in the conditions 
of comfort which grow up under immunity from the burdens of militarism. We cannot 
have both strengths. We cannot have the strength of freedom and the strength of 
bondage. We cannot have the strength of a high standard of living and the strength 
of an excessive military burden. We cannot have the strength of freedom and the 
strength of governmental military discipline. The war is vindicating the attitude 
of the Pacifist. It was inevitable that the waning, parasitic aristocracy of Germany 
should play on an ignorant international hatred and a delusive vision of Empire to 


set back the hands on the dial and prevent the passing of power to the hands of the 
producers. 


It was necessary to be prepared. But the best preparation is an Empire of free 
men, with institutions worth dying for—with the inspiration of freedom that ensures 
ultimate victory. The British spirit not only would not fight for, but would not 
tolerate the subservience which Germans seem to like and which a few short-sighted 
enthusiasts would impose in Canada and elsewhere. 


Such reasoning is not logical; it is not even theological. 
Whatever one may think of the German writers on modern warfare 
who base themselves on Clausewitz, there can be no denying that 
their arguments against a voluntary system of enlistment are 
final and irrefutable. The voluntary system is but an extension 
of the plan of employing mercenaries ; those who volunteer are 
employed and paid, in prestige plus cash, for defending those 
who refuse to sacrifice themselves and their comfort. Nothing— 
no amount of fine talk about liberty and a high standard of living, 
which does not necessarily mean high thinking—can condone 
the immorality of the physically competent person who insists 
that somebody else should risk his life that he, the shirker, may 
keep his skin whole and his property safe. It is either right 
or wrong to take part in the defence of one’s country ; if it is 
right to do so, as even the Pacifists now admit by works as well 
as in words, then it is everybody’s duty. And State compulsion 
in this all-important matter is no more a breach of the individual’s 
liberty than any State-operated enactment which compels him 
to carry out the many and manifold duties of a citizen in times 
of peace. Fas est et ab hoste doceri ; the certainty that the German 
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War is predatory and carried on in an uncivilised way should 
not prevent us from seeing that the German theory of the 
“nation in arms ” is logically in accordance with the dictates 
of everyday morality. The notion that A should do B’s 
fighting for him may enhance the patriotism of A but certainly 
makes B an immoral person, no patriot but a parasite, and 
it is a source not only of military weakness but also of moral 
weakness in the English-speaking nations—with the exception 
of Australia and New Zealand, which have already adopted 
national service. 

That opinion in the United States is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the Allies, seems to be the belief of all Canadians who are in 
a position to judge correctly. Letters like the following, from 
an American citizen are constantly appearing in Canadian 
journals : 

As the majority of Canadians know, outside of people of German and Austrian 
origin nine out of every ten citizens of the United States, though officially neutral, 
thoroughly believe in the righteousness of the causes that have led the British Empire 
into this war. Not only are Americans sympathetic, but if the right machinery is put 
into action thousands over here are ready to prove actively that no nation shall in 
its lust for additional power make a slaughter-house of a small but highly civilised 
nation like Belgium. 

If the Government of the States thinks we can all remain neutral it is sadly mis- 
taken. There is another call penetrating our ears, the voice of world-wide civilisation 
demanding the punishment of this race, who to further advance its power for evil 
would crush with its heel a people like the Belgians, whose only desire was to interfere 
with no one and not to be interfered with. There are thousands of us in the States 
here willing to help crush these fiends. No man-made neutrality of the United States 
is a sufficient excuse for us to wait until this thing is duplicated all over again. You 
in Canada are not afraid to endanger your country’s existence in such a cause, nor 
are we if the real truth was known. There are some here who would sacrifice every- 


thing that they might not suffer any physical discomfiture, but in the majority of us 
the spirit of Lincoln still lives. 


Still it does not do to overrate the effective force of American 
sympathy. There are strong anti-British elements in the population 
of the United States—the Irish-American racine de la rancune 
has not been extirpated by Mr. Redmond’s expedient speeches, 
as some stay-at-home Englishmen try to believe—and these 
would be powerful for mischief, if any incident occurred to 
ruffle the benevolent placidity of the majority. Years ago, 
we were told by an American professor who had been visiting 
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Germany that the United States would never allow us to 
smash up Germany. In a year’s time when, as I hope and 
believe, the final settlement with Germany will be in sight, 
the sentiment thus expressed will begin to have effect. The 
average American does not wish to see the British Empire 
increase its power and prestige, and he will be strongly op- 
posed to the carrying-out of that policy of Delenda est Carthago 
by the Allies which is the only sure cure for the European 
unrest and would manifestly, as a corollary place the one sea- 
born world-polity in an unassailable position. We must then 
expect to see the United States endeavouring to protect the 
““German people” from the punishment they have earned 
and to force on us a premature peace—by negotiations not unlike 
those which put an end to the local and localised war between 
Japan and Russia. The neutrality of the United States will, 
however, be maintained. The fact that the Republic has a 
Pacifist President—a very strong man within the limitations 
of his personal policy—is an ample guarantee that nothing will 
be done by Americans to embarrass us or our Allies. But there 
will be some tall talking, I should say, about sparing the good 
German people. 
E. B. O. 


INDIA 
TURKISH ACTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


TuRKEY has madly taken up arms against Great Britain and 
Russia, and it is necessary for us to consider very carefully what 
may be the possible effect upon India. In order to do so, we 
must first examine the causes of Turkish action, the probable 
course of developments in Egypt, and the chances of a successful 
attack upon the Suez Canal. All these questions have an intimate 
bearing upon the situation in India. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the Turkish race, 
regarded as a whole, has not willingly drawn the sword. The 
same thing may be said of the Turkish Government. Above all, 
we may regard it as absolutely certain that the Sultan looks 
upon the whole reckless adventure with secret disapproval, which 
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he did not hesitate to express quite openly in the earlier days of 
the crisis. I am able to state with definite knowledge that the 
heir-apparent, Prince Youssouf Izzedin, did his utmost to prevent 
Turkey from being hustled into war. He saw that such a policy 
was bound to end in disaster, and laboured to the end to defeat 
the war party. The story that he had a violent quarrel with 
Enver Pasha, and that the latter fired a revolver at him, has not 
been confirmed, but is highly probable. Enver has a way of 
settling disputes with his revolver, and some day will meet with 
the sudden death he so richly deserves. So far as the Turks are 
concerned, the primary responsibility for the war rests upon 
Enver Pasha. Sir Louis Mallet compendiously summed up the 
true situation in his despatch of October 27, wherein he said: 
“Enver Pasha . . . said that he was determined to have war, 
whatever his colleagues might desire.” The members of the 
Committee of Union and Progress were bought with German 
gold. The Parliamentary White Paper shows that German bar 
gold, believed to amount to four millions sterling, was brought 
into Turkey, apparently by way of Rumania and Bulgaria, a 
few days before war was declared. Behind Enver and the rest 
of the conspirators stood the mob of German officers and men, 
headed by General Liman von Sanders, who have bullied and 
terrorised the Turkish Ministry into acquiescence. They have 
seized control of the country, and to-day are the masters alike of 
Stamboul and of Enver. With all their threats and their gold 
they very nearly failed at the last moment. It is quite clear 
that, with the connivance of Enver, the Turkish fleet, accom- 
panied by the Goeben and the Breslau, was sent into the Black 
Sea without the knowledge of the Ministry, with instructions to 
make an unprovoked attack upon Russian ports and thus render 
war inevitable. How well the plot succeeded the whole world 
knows. It is doubtful whether much more will be heard of the 
Goeben, which cannot have a great amount of ammunition, and 
will meet with short shrift if it emerges into the Mediterranean. 
Whatever may now happen, this can never be magnified into 
a Holy War, in spite of the ridiculous telegram from the Kaiser 
to his son. Islam has not the slightest intention of marching 
into battle at the tail of the German eagles, and the steps by 
which hostilities have been precipitated are thoroughly understood 
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by all Mussulmans. Moreover, it is not a war about which 
Turkey is united, for all moderate Turks still bitterly oppose it. 
Too much stress, however, should not be laid at this stage upon 
Turkish reluctance. A few victories would unite Ministers and 
populace in support of the war. On the other hand, a few reverses 
would perhaps have surprising consequences. The Turks are 
very queer people, with an odd habit of doing exactly the opposite 
of what is expected of them. They dislike the way in which 
they have been hectored and hustled into war by their German 
overlords. The Turkish soldier is a steadfast warrior, but I 
have personally never met a Mussulman in any land who would 
stand being struck without retaliation. The Turkish troops hate 
the German officers, and the latter, like all their race, do not 
understand the East. If the German officers play on the Turks 
the indignities they inflict on their own cowed conscripts, and 
fire on them from behind or prod them in the back with their 
swords, they will not live very long. Again, if the German plans 
come to grief, as they may, I shall never be surprised to see the 
Turks rise in wrath against the German intruders and “ scupper ” 
the lot. 

I shall not pause to discuss the attitude of the Balkan States. 
I think the position of Serbia is very critical just now, and I 
consider that the best policy for all the Balkan States, including 
Rumania, would be to make a swift bargain with each other, 
reconstitute the Balkan Alliance on a larger and more durable 
basis, and enter the war on the side of the Allies ; but I am wholly 
opposed to bringing any undue pressure to bear upon these 
unfortunate little kingdoms. They have spilt enough of their 
own blood already, and should be left entirely free to decide for 
themselves. The same considerations apply, in my judgment, 
to Italy, who should not be badgered if she elects to stay 
neutral. 

The Egyptian aspect of the situation can only be stated in 
general terms, and with considerable caution. We are in an 
equivocal position in Egypt, and it must be recognised that the 
war places the people of Egypt in an equivocal position also. 
To take our own position first, it has long been felt that the 
character of our occupation presents certain anomalous aspects. 
Out of deference to French feeling, but still more because we wished 
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to show the utmost possible consideration for the desires of the 
Islamic world, we have continued to acknowledge the nominal 
suzerainty of the Sultan over Egypt. The Egyptian Government 
sends a tribute of £700,000 annually to the Sultan. We have 
thus purchased the sullen and reluctant acquiescence of Turkey 
to our occupation, but the protectorate we exercise is “ veiled,” 
and many difficulties arise therefrom. More definite perplexities 
are that our control is not very popular, that many Egyptian 
officials would be glad to see us go, that our relations with the 
Khedive have often been strained, that Turkey is always in- 
triguing against us in the Delta, and that German agents have 
taken advantage of the technical uncertainties of our status to 
foment trouble among the Egyptian people. It will further 
be observed that the Egyptians themselves are not very com- 
fortably placed. We are at war with their nominal suzerain, 
for whom they still entertain a vague but quite sincere respect. 
Their Khedive is in Constantinople, and is either unable or 
unwilling to return to Cairo. The Egyptians have very little real 
affection for their present Khedive, but they are bound by warm 
ties to his house and family. The King of England is not their 
king and, under the circumstances, we cannot ask them to be 
“Joyal”? to an alien monarch. My own view is that we should 
have annexed Egypt, and so have regularised our position there, 
the moment we found ourselves at war with Turkey. If there 
are reasons why this course was not followed I do not know 
them; but doubtless such reasons exist, or the thing would have 
been done. Egypt is now under martial law, and I should say 
that so long as the British hold their own there will be no internal 
trouble there. A serious defeat near the Suez Canal, or any 
movement resembling a Turkish invasion of the Delta, might 
stimulate the disaffected elements among the populace. In 
considering this problem we must not lose sight of the Sudan, 
which contains certain areas where the tribesmen are always a 
little restless. 

The third question relates to the prospects of a Turkish 
advance against Egypt. The published views of experts, who are 
far more competent to judge than I am, all unite in declaring 
that any Turkish attack on Egypt must fail, but I am bound to 
say that I do not quite share their equanimity. The prevalent 
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idea seems to be that in persuading Turkey to draw the sword 
the Germans were chiefly influenced by a desire to embarrass 
Russia. I do not think so at all. I think the Turkish operations 
against Russia have at present only a secondary importance. 
The borders of Transcaucasia are not favourable for a winter 
campaign, as both sides found in 1877. I believe the chief 
intention of the Germans, who dominate Stamboul, has always 
been to strike at Egypt. There is every reason why they should 
cherish this aim. A seizure of the Suez Canal would cut the 
British communications with Asia. A successful invasion of 
Egypt would be for us a very troublesome and costly event. 
The fall of Cairo would resound throughout the world, and it 
might even modify the attitude of Islam if deftly represented as 
a revival of the Moslem age of conquest. I do not think these 
things are likely to happen, but we ought to make up our minds 
that the Turks are going to give us a great deal of trouble in the 
neighbourhood of the Suez Canal. One has only to read the 
White Paper and its disclosures to realise that they and their 
mentors have been thinking far more about Egypt than about 
Tiflis. Great stress is laid upon the water difficulty, upon the 
lack of favourable routes across the peninsula of Sinai, upon the 
deficiencies of Turkish transport, and upon the trials the Turks 
will endure in maintaining a desert line of communications. The 
answer is that if Napoleon could march fourteen thousand men to 
El Arish, and if the sons of Mehemet Ali could take considerably 
larger forces all over Arabia, the Turks ought to be able to bring 
enough troops across Sinai to worry us a great deal. They 
know quite as much about desert marching and fighting as we 
do, their men have great endurance, and they will certainly be 
boldly led. They will be fighting in the most glorious climate 
in the world, practically rainless, and neither too hot nor too 
cold. 

The Canal is a big line to hold, for it is one hundred miles 
long, and all save a dozen miles across the Great Bitter Lake 
must be defended. It is only as wide as the breadth of a 
couple of big steamers. Of course, it will doubtless be held 
unless the Turks press very -heavily; and in that pellucid 
atmosphere our airmen—if we are going to have any there—will 
be at an enormous advantage in warning us of the lines of advance 
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of the foe. It ought to be almost impossible for them to make 
a surprise Movement against any particular point. Should they 
ever get within artillery range of the canal they will block it 
as a trade-route just as effectually as if they possessed its banks. 
The part the Royal Navy can play in the defence of the Canal 
is not very clear to the humble layman. Warships in the Canal 
can enfilade a crossing so long as the waterway is free from 
obstruction ; but the whole initial object of the operations must 
be to prevent the Turks from getting near enough to the canal 
to attempt a crossing at all. In many parts of the Canal warships 
cannot fire across the desert because the banks are too high. 
Near Ismailia, for instance, the banks must be sixty feet high. 
Perhaps embrasures can be cut in them, but the best type of 
warships for this purpose would be the monitors armed with 
howitzers which have of late been used on the coast of Belgium. 
However, these are technical matters. All I wish to urge is 
that the Turkish menace against Egypt must be taken very 
seriously. I do not think it will succeed, but I think a very 
strong attempt will be made. I surmise that unless Turkish 
participation in the war is extraordinarily successful the Turks 
will eventually turn upon the German officers, or upon Enver 
Pasha, or both. There have been many degrading passages in 
Turkish history, but never before has Turkey been so shamelessly 
bought and sold; and the Turks know this and feel they have 
lost izzat. 

The demeanour of the Mussulmans of India is, so far as we 
know, admirable. The Nizam of Hyderabad, and other famous 
Mahomedan princes, have issued manifestos denouncing Turkish 
action. The Aga Khan has addressed his millions of followers 
in the strongest terms, and has also circulated a stirring message 
in his capacity as temporal leader of the bulk of the Indian 
Mahomedans. The appeal to all Egyptian Moslems to be calm 
and peaceful, circulated by the Sheikh-ul-Islam of Egypt and 
the leading Ulema, will make a deep impression in India, and 
will be echoed in all the Indian mosques. There does not seem 
to be the slightest need to be anxious about the indian Mahome- 
dans at present. If things go badly for the Turks there will 
never be any need to be anxious; but should the Turks make 
progress, and should the war last a very long time, then we must 
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remember that the situation in India may undergo considerable 
modification. 

Our greatest danger in India during a war like the one we 
are waging is the danger from panic. The Emden only fired a 
few shots at Madras, yet the Marwaris in the native city went 
back to Rajputana in swarms. She was never within hundreds 
of miles of Bombay, yet I believe there was a considerable exodus 
of natives of certain classes from that seaport, largely owing to 
an unreasoning panic produced by one German cruiser. When 
we have assured ourselves of the complete loyalty of Mahomedan 
India, we are not free from anxiety. The risk from panic remains, 
and it would be a risk which might become very real in the 
event of trouble on or beyond the north-west frontier. It is 
now seventeen years since we had any widespread excitement 
among the Pathan tribes. The Malakand and Tirah campaigns 
were the outcome of a variety of causes, but a prominent con- 
tributory cause was the victory of Turkey over Greece in 1897, 
about which the Ameer Abdur Rahman published inflammatory 
incitements which lost nothing by repetition among the Pathans. 
Observe that the tribesmen were roused and excited by stories 
of Turkish victories; they remained quite calm during the last 
Balkan War, when they heard of nothing but Turkish defeats. 
A very great deal depends upon the degree of success obtained by 
Turkey. In any case, the tribesmen are not given to action on 
a large scale hastily. News reaches them slowly, and they discuss 
what they hear at enormous length before taking any steps. They 
have no liking for winter operations, and, as in the Balkans, their 
motto as a rule is, ““ When the trees bud.” Again, their demeanour 
very much depends upon whether they are prodded from behind, 
and it is said they will not be thus prodded upon this occasion. 
The best authorities are inclined to think that the north-west 
frontier will remain quiet, whatever happens. I can only sincerely 
trust that the best authorities are right. The tribesmen are 
armed as they have never been armed before, and rifles and 
ammunition are far more plentiful among them than in 1897. 
Serious unrest among them at any time within the next few 
months might develop into a very awkward business. It is for 
this reason, and not from any internal reason, that in all the 
arrangements we make for utilising the armed forces of India 
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elsewhere, we must still bear in mind the necessity for providing 
for the adequate defence of the North-West Frontier of India. 
I have said that our greatest danger in India is from panic among 
the native population. Such a panic might be produced by any 
great dramatic event on the frontier. It might also be produced 
by any such event as the severance of the communications between 
India and Europe. It cannot conceivably reach dimensions which 
need fill us with apprehension, but it would add greatly to our 
perplexities, and would not be easy for us to overcome. 

The stories circulated by Germany about the intentions of 
Afghanistan may be regarded as absurd. We may be content 
to accept the assurances of King Habibullah, who knows exactly 
where he stands. It is quite true that in recent years he has 
had a number of Turkish officers drilling his troops at Kabul and 
elsewhere, but no great political significance has ever been assigned 
to their presence. Abdur Rahman once described his kingdom 
as an earthen pipkin between two iron pots. The simile still 
holds good. If Habibullah grew troublesome, the iron pots 
would in due course smash the earthen pipkin between them. Of 
course, a great deal of trouble can be fomented on the Indian 
frontier by emissaries from Kabul, while the ruler of Afghanistan 
continues to profess the most friendly sentiments towards us ; 
but in this matter we have to take the situation as we find it. 

Two other phases of the Turkish adventure have a very direct 
interest for India—I mean the operations at the head of the 
Persian Gulf and in Southern Arabia. The published reports 
seem to suggest that at present Turkey proposes to do very little 
in the Persian Gulf. It is even said that the army corps stationed 
at Baghdad and Mosul have been ordered to the Egyptian fron- 
tier. H.M.S. Odin seems to have seized the town of Fao, at the 
entrance to the Shatt-al-Arab, with very little trouble, and so 
long as the Turks are powerless at sea we need not expect to hear 
much about them in this direction. A strong expedition of Indian 
troops is marching up the river from Fao, and with the Muntefik 
Arabs constantly in revolt we ought to be able to seize that impor- 
tant seaport with or without their aid. Personally, I believe very 
little in the prowess of the modern Arab. Stories of the Beduin 
who are raiding in swarms into the Sinai Peninsula leave me “‘ more 
than usual calm.” The Beduin are to-day robbers rather than 
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warriors. For the same reason, I am not at all disturbed by the 
reports that the Turks have made peace with the rebels in the 
Yemen and Asir, and have incited them to advance upon Aden, 
We may be sure that Aden can look after itself, and all the Arabs in 
Arabia could be held back for whole decades from the isthmuses 
which lead to both horns of the harbour, by just the present 
garrison of Aden and a couple of gunboats. I have known Aden 
for a good many years, and last examined the land approaches to 
the stronghold a little more than a couple of years ago. I doubt 
whether any assailants will ever come within twenty miles of 
Aden, and would not be in the least anxious if the whole Turkish 
army was Within a dozen miles of Steamer Point. Moreover, 
we may be perfectly sure that any new friendship between the 
Turks and the Yemen rebels can never be more than transient. 
The Arabs owe nothing to the Turks, and poor fighters though 
they are, I shall not be surprised to hear that Arabia has thrown 
off the Turkish yoke before this war is over. 
ASIATICUS 
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